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Letters 





Dance story was wrong 

Iam writing in connection with the 
article by Sonya Ward on Elizabeth 
Langley. It ends by loosely quoting me 
on the grounds of a five minute tele- 
phone conversation. I would like to 
bring your attention to several errors 
in that article. ; 

1. Quote: ‘““Canada condensed 40 
years of dance into 10, much of it 
centering on Montreal, acknowledged 
by many to be the dance capital of 
Canada.” Two vital details are missing 
from this statement: Montreal is only 
presently being considered as the 
modern dance capital of Canada. Iam 
sure that members of the Toronto 
dance community, where so many 
styles are well represented, would feel 
short-changed at not being recognized 
as the dance centre of Canada. After 
all, it is the (Toronto) Sun which boasts 
the only full-time dance critic, and the 
number and size of federal and provin- 
cial arts grants to dance organizations 
exceeds those going to other prov- 
inces. The facts suggest that Toronto is 
the more probable “‘centre”’ for Cana- 
dian dance. a 

2. Next a quote by Linde Howe- 
Beck: “‘Our greatest lack is choreogra- 
phers. Besides Concordia, only Simon 
Fraser, I believe, teaches the subject.” 
Then Langley is quoted: ““Choreogra- 
phy instruction is lacking.’ Both 
statements require clarification. lama 
full-time professor at UQAM’s Dance 
Module and have taught composition 
and choreography since the program’s 
inception five years ago, as have 
several of my colleagues. There are at 
least six courses which deal with the 
subject at UQAM. Moreover, York 
University, 10 years our senior in 
granting degrees in dance, has had 
graduates who not only became 
professional dancers and choreogra- 
phers, helping to instigate the Ontario 
dance boom of the ’70s, but have also 
created their own companies of which 
the well-known Dancemakers is a 
good example. 

3. A further statement by Ms. Ward 
showing that Concordia graduates 
have won the Chalmers award in 
choreography needs correcting. The 
reference, I believe, is to Christopher 
House, a one-time student of Elizabeth 





Langley, who worked with her in 
Ottawa prior to the existence of Con- 
cordia’s dance program. House is this 
year’s Chalmers award winner after 
years of dance and choreography with 
the Toronto Dance Theatre. House alsc 
happens to have twice taken part in 
the National Choreographic Seminar, 
two intensive months of producing 
choreography, all of which contrib- 
uted to his being chosen for the award. 

4. Finally, in the following quote, 
the syntax is such that it sounds as 
though I have been teaching dance at 
UQAM for 17 years. “‘Iro Tembeck, 
critic, historian and choreographer 
with UQAM, has been teaching dance 
for the past 17 years.’ Not only was 
the dance program created only five 
years ago, UQAM was not in existence 
17 years ago. 

It is unfortunate that the lack of 
accurate information shown in this 
article displays Concordia’s faculty 
and staff as rather insular as to the state 
and role of the majors offered in their 
own university, as compared to similar 
programs found elsewhere in town. I 
would have been quite available for 
further interviewing had Ms. Ward not 
phoned me so close to her deadline. 
Iro Tembeck 
Professor, UQAM Theatre and 
Dance Department, Montreal 
The omission of “modern” was an 
editing slip but, no question, apolo- 
gies are in order because we were out 
to lunch on this one. But I would hope 
that you wouldn't dismiss the whole 
of Concordia as being insular on the 


basis of the article, or on remarks 
made by the former dance critic of 
The Gazette. I would hope too that 
you wouldn't interpret the statement 
“Tembeck, star of the PdA show, has 
performed for the past 17 years.” as 
meaning you had been tying up Salle 
Wilfrid Pelletier for nearly two dec- 
ades. In any case, I extend my apolo- 
gies. Please see below. JMcC. 


The Annotated Langley 
Elizabeth Langley sent an anno- 
tated copy of last issue’s story on 
Concordia’s dance program to point 
out several errors. Among them: 
— Harry Belafonte did not, as report- 
ed, invite her to live with his family. 
— Langley disagrees with the state- 
ment “‘There are mirrors in all the 
dance studios around the world — 
except mine,’ attributed to her. 
— Quotes attributed to colleague 
Sylvie Panet-Raymond concerning 
favouritism, and resentment of it, in 
Langley classes are inaccurate. 
— She disagrees with the writer's 
account of the growth of dance in the 
U.S. and Canada. 
— Langley rejects the description of 
her as being as supple as a gazelle, 
“hands as delicate as a Balinese 
dancer’s.”’ 
— She says she did not, as reported, 
draw up the dance program on the 
back of a bus schedule. 
— She did not dance to a radio ina 
basement, as asserted. 
— She rejects the claim that the films ° 
Fame and All That Jazz exemplify 
what she teaches. 
— Her students do not routinely 
perform in local theatres at the end of 
each term, as asserted; she says further 
that one, not “‘several’”’ of her students 
performed in the production Leopard 
6 — Client 0. 
— She says one staff member, not 
‘students’? won the Chalmers Award. 
— Tobe admitted to the program 
requires two years of experience, not 
one, as reported. 

There were more errors and convo- 
lutions than either reader or story 
subject should ever have to put up 
with and I will be a Chalmers Award 
winner before this sort of thing recurs. 
My apologies. JMcC. 
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Observer/on Campus 





PATRICK KENNIFF COMES HOME 


ATRICK J. KENNIFF (L. BSc’ 64 

BA’65), till now Quebec deputy 
minister of municipal affairs, becomes 
Concordia University’s new rector 
June 1, succeeding John O’Brien who 
completes 10 years in the post. The 
appointment was approved by the 
board of governors following search 
committee deliberations which ended 
in November. 

An interview is planned for the next 
issue of Concordia University Maga- 
zine. Kenniff will be on campus 
beginning April 1. 

The exciting news is that he is an 
alumnus. He was student president of 
Loyola where he earned, somewhat 
falsely he told the university's Thurs- 
day Report, a reputation for radical 
position taking. Seeming to contain his 
embarrassment, Kenniff said: ‘‘ Despite 
what has been written about me of late 
— as having been a student radical — 
we were actually a very conservative 
group. I suppose saying all this will 
blow my image with the student press, 
but I’m afraid it’s the truth.” 

The issues in his day were over 
student loans policy, he said, fairly 
tame stuff by Vietnam protest stand- 
ards. Kenniff even confessed that 
students back then sought out corpo- 
rate sponsors for seminars and confer- 
ences, a tradition that survives only 
with the breweries today. : 

As tame a Start as he claimed it was, 
Kenniff was quick to distinguish 
himself among his own generation. He 
became president of the Canadian 
Union of Students, travelling up and 
down the country meeting university, 
student and business leaders. “‘It 
taught me what an important role 
students play in any university,’ he 
said. 

Kenniff earned a law degree at Laval 
in 1969 and, after working briefly in 
Montreal, went on to the London 
School of Economics and Political 


Science where he earned his doctorate. 


He returned to teach at Laval, eventu- 
ally becoming associate dean of law. 
He became a partner in a law firm in 
the provincial capital too. With an 


expanding publishing portfolio, anda 
reputation to match in the area of 
resource management law, Kenniff was 
hired as a consultant by the Bourassa 
government; later, after the change of 
government, he was brought in to help 
draft the new green zone laws for 
Agriculture Minister Jean Garon. Then 
he was appointed assistant deputy 
minister of municipal affairs, a job that 
lasted only months because he was 
asked to serve as deputy minister 
instead. 





Patrick Kenniff: “Despite what they 


SAY... 


If theres a 
national role, it 
will be as a spin- 
off of commu- 
nity service 





Kenniff, 40, has been an active 
alumnus over the years — as a member 
of the board of Concordia’s School of 
Community and Public Affairs, and as 
a member of the Rector’s Advisory 
Committee on Public Affairs. ““Con- 
cordia’s strengths lie in its ability to 
serve the Montreal community,’ he 
told The Thursday Report, ‘and if it 
does develop a national or internation- 
al role in certain areas, it will only be 
as a spin-off of fulfilling its primary 
mission.” 

Having said that, Kenniff still finds 
Concordia’s government research fund 
income — a key factor in assuming a 
national role — to be on the low side. 
“If funds are available from either level 
of government, we're duty bound as 
an institution to promote our faculty 
members and encourage them to go 
after those funds.’ He applauded 
university efforts to seek out private 
sector support for research. 

Kenniff said he believes a strong 
research program makes for a strong 
teaching program: “Undergraduate 
education improves in direct relation 
to an institution’s ability to provide 
(research) capability.” 

The rector designate said he worries 
about a societal shift in interest away 
from the young (and universities) as 
the baby boom generation ages. Ensur- 
ing that universities are seen as a vital 
civilizing force in society (and not just 
job training centres) should be of 
concern to everyone involved in 
higher education, he said. 

On the more immediate question of 
support for higher education today, 
Kenniff said he felt universities were 
probably pinched more than other 
public institutions in spending cuts of 
recent years. ‘‘We have to do more to 
correct that situation,’ he said. 

Patrick Kenniff’s working style 
begins with frequent 7 a.m. tennis 
sessions. He also shows a marked 
preference for results over dutiful time 
serving — and an unbridled enthusi- 
asm for his alma mater. 
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Observer/ on Campus 





CONCORDIA AROUND AND ABOUT 


NINETEEN EIGHTY-FOUR is a 
year of change for Concordia, much of 
it at the top. Besides John O’Brien’s 
departure from the rector’s office, 
John Daniel has announced he will 
be leaving in the summer to take up 
the post of president of Laurentian 
University. He said he had worked for 
two of Canada’s most distinguished 
university presidents — Sam Smith 
and John O’Brien. ‘““Now I want to see 
what kind of president I'll be.’”’... It has 
also been learned that Associate Vice 
Rector Jim Whitelaw, a Concordia 
and Sir George veteran, will take early 
retirement in the summer, giving 
himself a chance to recharge batteries, 
and incoming Rector Patrick Kenniff 
an opportunity to make a fresh 
appointment to fill the academic 
planning spot... In other develop- 
ments: Former Division III Dean (Arts 
and Science) Maurice Cohen has 
returned to Concordia from his post at 
the Conseil des universités to be 
associate vice rector, research. The 
post, left vacant since Michel Des- 
pland’s return to teaching, is being 
filled on an interim one-year basis, 
pending a restructuring of the senior 
administration. Currently there are 
two vice rectors, academic — John 
Daniel and Russell Breen — and the 
plan is to combine the posts into one... 
In the faculties: Fine Arts Dean Tony 
Emery will be leaving for British 
Columbia in June after four years in 
the post. Emery came from B.C. where 
he had served as a director of the 
Vancouver Art Gallery, as well as 
taught, to work at Concordia. Robert 
Parker, who has been assistant dean 
since 1981, will become dean. 


Maurice Coben 








FOR ONE, IT WAS an abusive 
customs officer, for another the won- 
derment of a skyscraper that didn’t 
scrape the sky. First hand accounts of 
people who came to Canada from 
foreign lands provide. the meat of an 
anthology called Between Two Worlds 
edited by Concordia MA student Milly 
Charon. 

In compiling the volume, published 
by Quadrant, Charon says she was 
looking for accounts of individual 
experiences, partly to find out what 
the shared immigrant experience was 





Milly Charon a 


for her contributors. That she succeed- 
ed in her aim is evident by Dean Don 
Taddeo’s introduction: “‘Each story 
strikes home to us, each contains 
characteristics common to the Canadi- 
an ethnic experience.” 

Charon comes to the task with solid 
credentials. She is a first generation 
Canadian whose parents emigrated 
from Hungary and Czechoslovakia. 
She says she has wanted to do some- 
thing that captured the experience of 
Canada’s newcomers since she was a 
teenager. Charon says she plans to 
follow up her first book with a sequel. 
Between Two Worlds sells for $12.95. 


LIBERAL ARTS COLLEGE Princi- 
pal Fred Krantz went to bat for the 
value of education, pure and simple — 
and looked proponents of employ- 
ment-oriented education straight in 
the eye. His platform was the opinion 
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page of The Chronicle Of Higher 
Education, the authoritative Washing- 
ton-based weekly. This passage was an 
eloquent reminder of what education 
was once all about: ““The Faculty of 
Arts... is the only part of the university 
given over to the free discovery and 
critical study of social, cultural and 
scientific meaning. The primary goal 
of such study is not instrumental; it 
involves not only the development of 
new knowledge, but also the acquisi- 
tion of old truths. It is above all an 
ethical goal, the engendering of 
intellectual autonomy and creativity. 
Far from suiting the student for society 
— the avowed goal of employment- 
related education — the essence of the 
liberal arts education should be the 
development of a critical stance 
toward society.” 


FEARS OF ANOTHER foreign 
student fee hike were fanned when 
rumours of anew government study 
circulated in the media. The rumour 
had it that fees might be jumped up as 
much as 30 percent. Once reports of a 
government study were confirmed, 
Concordia Rector John O’Brien sent 
off a letter to the ministry of educa- 
tion: “(The action) would hardly serve 
the interests of the Quebec govern- 
ment or people, or of the university,’ 
he said. 

Only a few years ago, there was no 
fee differential. Today Canadian 
students pay $450 in annual tuition 
charges at Concordia, foreign students 
$4350, or 60 percent of what the 
government says are the real costs of 
one year of university. The word was 
that the government wanted to have 
foreigners pay 80 percent of the real 
cost. 

Many groups, the Association of 
Universities and Colleges of Canada, 
and the Canadian Bureau for Interna- 
tional Education among them, have 
studied the question of who benefits 
most, host or visitor. The general 
conclusion is that the host country 
benefits given the amount of money 
the foreign student brings into the 
country. The debit-credit ledger 
measure obviously doesn’t include the 
long term benefits of building strong 
links with other countries, nor the 


ae | 


contribution foreign students make to 
their host institutions. 

Since the differential fee structure 
was put into effect, foreign enrolment 
has dropped dramatically in English 
universities where the lion’s share of 
foreign enrolment was. In Concordia’s 
case, enrolment fell from over 22 
percent of full-time enrolment to 
under 10 percent, to four percent with 
the most recent hike. 


PROSPECTS ARE GOOD that 
Concordia’s Centre for Building 
Studies (CBS) will receive a $2 million 
grant to establish a non profit compa- 
ny within the centre to develop com- 
puter software for the construction 
industry. Quebec Science and Technol- 
ogy Minister Gilbert Paquette 
announced on a February visit here 
that he had asked the Treasury Board 
to approve the grant. The move fits in 
with government plans to encourage 
joint university-industry projects that 
help to meet the government's eco- 
nomic priorities, the minister said. 
The proposed company will be headed 
iby CBS Director Paul Fazio, and 
provide work for 15 project managers, 
programmers and analysts. The board, 
as proposed, will have a majority of 
industry representatives, with univer- 
sity and government officials taking 
the remaining seats. “We don’t want to 
interfere with private companies,’ CBS 
Industry Liaison Officer Pierre Guité 
says. ““We want to do what they don't 
do.”’ Guité hopes the company will 
eventually have a starting financial 
base of $6 million, drawn from differ- 
ent government and industry sources. 


SHE LIFTS WEIGHTS, has worked 
as a model, studies sociology, and has 
just won a Rhodes Scholarship. Gilda 
(Gilly) Filsner is one of two Quebec- 
ers to win the award this year; the 
other, a Montrealer, studies at Harvard. 
Filsner heads off for two years of 
graduate work at Oxford in October 
but looks forward to a summer's worth 
of travel in Europe first. Her field is 
sociology, her interest, the relation- 
ship of ideology and structural proc- 
esses to social economics. She is 
Concordia’s first Rhodes winner since 
1979. Rhodes applicants must write an 





Gilly Filsner 


essay outlining academic goals, pro- 
vide letters of reference and pass a 
medical. Then there is the character- 
revealing interview applicants must go 
through. “They informed me three 
days in advance,’ Filsner told Campus 
Digest of Toronto. “Those were a 
tough three days to live through.” 
Rhodes scholars had to be men before 
Cecil Rhodes’ will was changed in 
1977 after complicated legal proceed- 
ings in England. Filsner suspects 
Cecil’s wishes as set Out in his original 
will, are still largely being met: “I'll 
bet there isn’t a proportional number 
of women to men who have received 
the scholarship this year,’ she says. On 
that score, she’s right — only two out 
of 11 Canadian winners are women — 
but the Rhodes Committee insists 
one’s sex hasn't figured in proceedings 
since 1977. 


“IT’S HARD TO BE A complainer, ’ 
members of the ombudsman’s office 
concluded in their fifth annual report. 
‘“Complainers know this and seem to 
expect a negative reaction. In fact, 
they often prepare for such a reaction 
by taking a hostile or abrasive 
approach. Those who receive or hear a 
complaint... don't have an easy time 
either. The real complaint is often 
buried in irrelevancies, or presented in 
a manner calculated to provoke hostili- 
ty. Even if a complaint is made clearly 
and calmly, the person on the receiv- 
ing end may feel embarrassed, threat- 
ened or defensive,’ Frances Bauer, 


Suzanne Belson and Beatrice 
Pearson write. 

“In a ‘complaining scenario’, the 
ombudsman, having no vested inter- 
est, can be an effective mediator 
between an upset complainant and the 
discomfited subject of a complaint.” 
But the process only works, they say, if 
they are seen as a truly neutral party. 
For their reporting year ending in 
February, the ombudsman Office staff 
say they found 37 complaints to be 
unjustified, 141 complaints justified of 
which only 17 went unresolved as of 
February 23. The largest amount of 
ombudsman business concerned cases 
having to do with undergraduates. 
People tended to be more vociferous at 
the beginning and end of each aca- 
demic year when the office caseload 
peaked. Last year marks the highest 
number of cases handled by the office 
but the ombudsman staff suggest the 
case work is likely to level off in the 
years ahead. 


WITH NEW TECHNOLOGY 
drastically reducing jobs traditionally 
handled by women, Concordia’s 
Centre for Management Studies, in 
cooperation with |’ Association des 
femmes de carriéres et professions de 
Montréal métropolitain, will holda 
two-day conference to explore what 
the future holds. 

The meeting will be held June |8th 
and 19th at the Chateau Champlain. 
Participants will explore many of the 
issues facing women in the work force 
today: in health care, where the tech- 
nological complexity of work has 
made retraining programs a vital need; 
in office work, where computers and 
teller machines have reduced jobs and 
taken an emotional toll; in industry, 
where computer aided design and 
manufacturing have redefined jobs and 
who does them; in all levels of educa- 
tion, where technological changes 
have defined the need for instructors 
with new capabilities. 

The conference will have translation 
services available, and promises to be 
of interest to executive and office 
worker alike. More information is 
available from Sandy Black at CCMS 
(telephone: (514) 879-4014). 
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Observer/ oft Campus 





CURRICULUM FOR THE MOSAIC 


OU MAY NEVER have heard of 

George Tomkins (SGW BA’44 BSc 
50) but his thinking has probably 
influenced your education or your 
children’s, particularly in geography, 
history and social studies. The profes- 
sor of education at the University of 
British Columbia is acknowledged as 
one of the key theoreticians and 
reformers of school curriculum in this 
country. He has taught at several 
universities, published a long list of 
books and articles, worked with a host 
of education groups, and earned many 
scholarships and academic awards, the 
most recent, an honorary degree from 
McGill where he did post graduate 
work. 

Tomkins found himself in education 
after being turned down by his first 
love, journalism. When he didn't get 
the job he sought at the Gazette he 
decided on teaching, something that 
had always interested him. 

One problem Tomkins encountered 
as a teacher with the Protestant School 
Board of Greater Montreal was a weak 
curriculum in geography. A chance to 
improve content and methodology 
came in the late fifties when the 
Quebec Department of Education 
commissioned him and McGill profes- 
sor Theo Hills to prepare a new geog- 
raphy textbook for Quebec’s Protes- 
tant school system. In A Regional 
Geography of North America, Tom- 
kins and Hills introduced a wide range 
of new teaching aids, like aerial maps 
and case studies, and devoted an 
unprecedented amount of space — 
half the textbook — to Canada. It 
became the standard text across the 
country. 

He went on to produce other geog- 
raphy texts, including a revised edition 
of Regional Geography, and after 
completing his PhD studies at the 
University of Washington in 1966, 
turned to the emerging area of Canadi- 
an studies. In 1971, he became a co- 
director of the Canada Studies Founda- 
tion with A.B. Hodgetts whose 
landmark study, What Culture? What 
Heritage? had been the primary 
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impetus for the foundation’s establish- 
ment. The study led Hodgetts to 
question teaching methods and materi- 
als; he said the educational system had 
failed to portray Canada’s political 
culture and heritage. Tomkins was 
equally concerned: ““The problem,’ he 
explains, ““was a very narrow view of 
history — a concentration on political 
events and constitutional issues — 
which didn’t give students a sense of 
the diversity of Canada. Little atten- 
tion was paid, for example, to social 
history, labour unions, the role of 
women or multiculturalism. For 
anglophones, francophone history 
ended in the early nineteenth century, 
and francophone schools didn’t cover 
English Canadian history at all.” 


UnAmerican activities 

Through his association with the 
foundation, Tomkins was instrumental 
in broadening the curriculum, intro- 
ducing a cross-disciplinary approach, 
and generally promoting innovation 
on a national scale. The foundation 
resisted the “top-down” strategy that 
characterized American curriculum 
reform in the previous decade. 
Instead, it organized teams of teachers 
from different regions and ethnic and 


Eminent Alumni 
ONE ASPECT OF Concordia’s 


nearing 10th anniversary celebrations 
calls for a lecture series by eminent 


alumni. Graduates of Loyola, Sir 


George or Concordia will be invited to 
speak on some aspect of their work or 
interests. The series is being organized 
by a committee chaired by Jack Bor- 
dan, former vice rector, academic. 
Other members include professors. 
Edwy Cooke, Manek Kirpilani, Thom- 
as Nogrady and Jane Stewart, as well 
as Michael Sheldon, executive assistant 
to the rector, and Alumni ae 
Gary Richards. : 

The lecture series will be well 


publicized once the list of speakers has : 
been drawn up. Please send your © 


suggestions, and the reasons behind 
them, as soon as possible to: 
Michael Sheldon, Concordia Unt- 
versity, 1455 De Maisonneuve Bled, 
W., Montreal H3G 1M8 . 





George Tomkins | 


religious backgrounds to collaborate 
on curriculum development. ‘“The 
output of actual teaching materials was 
modest,” Tomkins says. But the teach- 
er exchanges helped make people 
aware of the different interpretations 
of Canadian history and helped to 
improve Canadian Studies generally. 
‘In English Canada, for instance, 
much more attention is paid to recent 
Quebec history.” 

Tomkins left the foundation in 1975 
and devoted himself to documenting 
the evolution of Canadian curriculum 
from New France to the present. In his 
book-in-the-making, he examines the 
subject in three phases — from the 
seventeenth to the late nineteeth 
century, from the 1890s to 1945, and 
the post war era. 

It’s the last period that fascinates 
Tomkins. ‘‘Before 1960, education was 
operating on a shoestring. There has 
been a tremendous increase in invest- 
ment in the Canadian education 
system,’ he says. “By the mid 1970s, 
we had a higher proportion of our 
GNP going to education than any 
other country. 

“The biggest change has been the 
development of the mass secondary 
school system. Prior to 1960, our 
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drop-out rate was much higher than in 
the U.S. By 1976, we had the highest 
proportion of our population in 
schools of any country, although we're 
still below the United States in univer- 
sity enrolment.” 

Another major advance has been the 
recognition of the cultural pluralism of 
Canada. “Fifty years ago, when I went 
to school in Montreal, I learned to 
think and behave in much the same 
way as a kid in Vancouver. I was taught 
the English Protestant value system 
and loyalty and respect for British 
institutions. It’s changed radically in 
the past 20 years in terms of curricu- 
lum development for minority groups. 
In New Brunswick and in Western 
Canada, for instance, different reli- 
gious and ethnic groups have curricula 
which emphasize their own heritage.’ 

Tomkins, however, remains aware of 
the problems that still exist. Comment- 
ing on a study that underscored Ger- 
man schoolchildren’s ignorance of the 
Nazi era, he draws parallels of Canadi- 
an students’ ignorance of events like 
the expulsion of Japanese-Canadians 
from the West Coast in the 1940s. 
‘Small in scale though it is by compar- 
ison as an historical event, (it) consti- 
tutes a lacuna in textbooks and the 
classroom as in the public mind,’ he 
points out. “The parallel can be 
extended to the banning several years 
ago in British Columbia of a teaching 
kit presenting accounts of earlier 
historical examples of racism in the 
province. The neglect until recently of 
native peoples and other minority 
groups in our curricula no doubt 
reflects at least in part an uncomforta- 
ble (and often unconscious) recogni- 
tion that there is a dark side to the 
Canadian mosaic.’ 

Tomkins says Canadians must be 
taught to ‘appreciate the differences 
rather than the sameness” and cau- 
tions against the trend toward uni- 
formity of curriculum, teacher train- 
ing and examinations. “We're seeing a 
movement back to central control. I 
certainly regard myself as a Canadian 
nationalist, but in a country as diverse 
as ours, we have to recognize that we 
can’t have a centralized curriculum. I 
favour a degree of uniformity, as long 
as consensus is not imposed.” 





NBEING A FANIN TORONTO 


| HE QUEBEC BUSINESS monthly Commerce recently caught up with — 





3 _ Gilles Lamoureux (L. BA‘64) who now works as director for 
: corporate : and government finance at Merrill Lynch Canada out of the 
firm’s Toronto headquarters. He says he’s living proof that, in his business 
at any rate, there’s no bias against francophones from Quechee, 
He even likes Toronto, breaking ranks with French and English Montreal- 
_ers alike. Torontonians, he says, are confident of their own identity, and 
that makes them open to others. As a matter of fact, he finds less openness — | 
in towns like Montreal, Calgary and Vancouver. The fact explains why 
Torontonians aren't torn mye the prospect of working in other a of the 
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Canada. “I’m deus raed ‘ the fact that, in Montreal fans € cease to 
be interested in a championship series the moment the local team is 
eliminated, while Toronto fans keep following other teams even after their 


own. has been knocked out of contention.’ 


Lamoureux is remembered as an avid golfer and sportsman at Loyola, 
and the inscription in his graduation yearbook suggests he would go far. 





EAN HART (BEng’78) likes this 

word adaptable. He believes 
students should be adaptable, gradu- 
ates should be adaptable, professors, 
curriculum, and probably even 
freelance writers should be adaptable. 
Be adaptable, or it’s Doomsville, 
seems to be his message. 

His resume suggests he is worth 
listening to. The message came on a 
Christmas visit home, from his current 
base on the Grand Cayman Islands 
(average winter temperatures between 
75 and 85 Fahrenheit). Hart looks like 
he popped out of a Cardin ad in the 
New Yorker, exuding Ivy polish. He 
just completed a small office building 
in the British colony and he thinks it’s 
quite an accomplishment, mostly 
because it tested his own adaptability. 
‘“T did the design, the drawings, the 
ordering and managed the construc- 
tion. 

‘And the building is still standing,’ 
he adds with a grin. “But I did it all 
myself, and I’d recommend this kind 
of work for new graduates because you 
learn to take on a position of responsi- 


_ But to De: a poke fan in Toronto, Ontario, Canada? Who cone have 


“THE somurramamn OF ANENGINEER 


bility when you're a big fish in a small 
pond.” Most of the work available in 
the U.S. and Canada, according to 
Hart, is too large-scale and requires 
specialized division of labour. It 
doesn’t allow the up and coming 
engineer to get a grasp of a project as a 
whole. 

“IT got quite good on anchor bolts,” 
Hart jokes recalling his days working 
for the Canadian arm of the giant San 
Francisco-based Bechtel Corporation. 
Indeed, one has the impression that 
the young Concordia alumnus would 
have required heavy sedation if he ever 
saw another anchor bolt. Hart. knows 
the ennui of the narrowly defined task, 
but he takes pride in learning a lot and 
having some fun before moving on toa 
different job. 

After graduation, Hart went to work 
for Redpath, the sugar company. He 
was soon off to the Ivory Coast where 
Redpath, under the auspices of the 
Canadian International Development 
Agency, was building a refinery. He 
spent six months there. After Redpath, 
it was on to Norman Wells, NWT, 
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where Hart honed his skills as a radiog- 
rapher, weeding out slag inclusions in 
oil wells. Using x-ray techniques, Hart 
scanned the local geology for three 
months on a Mackenzie River site near 
Great Bear Lake. ““You can’t have bits 
of garbage in an oil well,’ he explains. 


Moving coal the distance 

Before long, a new challenge — 
designing conveyor systems — drew 
him to the Toronto office of Bechtel. 
He had to design galleries, rather like 
elevated tunnels, for a coal generating 
plant near Detroit; the trick, as he 
explains it, was figuring out how to 
move coal around corners and a host 
of obstacles in the generating station. 
He spent a year and a half looking for 
the perfect way to shunt tons of coal 
from one place to another, running his 
best ideas through government and 
company computer programs in 
Ottawa and San Francisco for analysis. 

His next assignment for Bechtel took 
him for a six month stint to Trois 
Rivieres where he joined a team build- 
ing the world’s largest floating lead 
and zinc processing plant. The plant 
was to be moved to Cornwallis Island, 
high on the northern edge of Canada. 
‘““My job was to make sure that barge 
left on time. There was no such thing 
as being a week late,’ Hart explains, 
“because if you were a week late 
completing something, you were a 
year late.”’ Construction scheduling 
required very fine tuning because 
there was only a limited six-week 
period — the project’s arctic window 
— when the barge could be floated 
through arctic waters, and installed 
before freeze-up. 

Hart’s job as a junior level scheduler 
and troubleshooter on the project had 
him opening up bottlenecks on the 
electrical side. The experience taught 
him about different work styles: 
“Construction people don't tend to 
quantity functions in terms of 
manhours, or figuring out how many 
electrical connections, for example, 
can be completed in a week,” he says. 
“They tend to go by gut feelings.’ Gut 
feelings are about as helpful as “‘good 
vibes”’ to the true blooded engineer 
who is driven to distraction by this 
kind of imprecision. But through 
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cajolery and prodding, Hart, along 
with the many others involved in the 
project, managed to get the barge 
through the arctic window before 
winter set in and slammed it shut. 

For the past two years, Hart has 
tried his best to adapt to the ways of 
Cayman, where it’s been a steady diet 
of summer temperatures, tax-free 
living, turtle steaks and turtle burgers. 
‘Turtle burgers? Oh, they’re not bad,’ 
Hart allows. 


ing graduates are having in the job 
market. As many as three quarters of 
last spring’s graduates haven't succeed- 
ed in securing professional work, and 
he agrees the implications for gradu- 
ates who cannot secure engineering 
work quickly — before the job market 
is flooded with two or three more 
graduating classes in succession — are 
serious; a person who is two or three 
years removed from either training or 
on-the-job experience has seriously 
diminished job prospects. 

“The construction market is poor 
everywhere it seems, but not in Cay- 
man. Canada, the U.S. and Britain are 
still in the recession, so there is a 


Graduates in recession 
Hart says he has read frightening 
figures about the tough time engineer- 
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problem of marketability.” It’s high 
time, Hart says, that universities 
started to restrict engineering admis- 
sions. The government and the engi- 
neering schools should be absolutely 
clear on what the prospects for gradu- 
ates in various engineering fields are, 
Hart says. 

He says he would like to see engi- 
neering curriculum include some 
extras, like management or economics 
studies — as the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology has tried to do. 
“But I have mixed feelings because 
there is a tremendous amount to 
absorb in the basic program alone.” 
Introducing a little change in the 
universities shouldn't be limited to 
matters curricular though, says Hart. 
For starters, faculty should do more to 
acquaint themselves with the latest 
technology. “‘Most profs,’ he asserts, 
“don’t know how to use microcompu- 
ters. How can they possibly teach 
students without this skill?” 

The gap between universities and 
industry should be closed, Hart adds, 
warming to the topic of change. 
“They’re beginning to close it, but it’s 
not nearly enough.’ An example 
comes to mind: an academic research 
project that develops building materi- 
als out of waste glass and limestone 
doesn’t take sufficient account of the 


huge energy costs the process involves 
and in Hart’s view, loses all practical 
appeal. ““There’s not nearly the inter- 
face between sciertific development 
and practical needs that there should 
be,’ he suggests. 

In the end, it will mean more jobs 
for engineering graduates, a prospect 
dear to him. ““You’ve got to have a 
certain attitude,’ he says, drawing a tip 
from his own job hunting ‘how to”’ 
manual. ‘“You’ve got to decide you 
really want the job.”’ Hart then tells 
how, just the day before, he blasted by 
an army of middlemen to secure an 
interview, after being told no inter- 
views were to be held at the moment. 
With resume neatly prepared on a 
crisp sheet of bond paper, Hart thun- 
dered through the barriers, apologiz- 
ing for the intrusion with the much 
practiced line “‘I just happened to be in 
the area.” He finally saw the man who 
was to do the hiring, and was wel- 
comed. ‘Half the battle is getting the 
interview, ’ Hart says. | 

But how does a potential employer 
look on a resume like Hart’s when it 
skits around from slag inclusions and 
conveyor belts to anchor bolts and 
turtle burgers? “‘If there’s a pattern to 
it,’ answers Hart, “‘if there’s a direc- 
tion to it, and employers see it, then it 
looks good.” 








Peter Howlett 
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Update 








ALUMNI DRIVE 


THE ALUMNI DIVISION of the 
Concordia Capital Campaign has start- 
ed its drive for $1,000,000. The appeal 
to 35,000 graduates gets underway on 
the first anniversary of the university’s 
five-year $25 million campaign. 

The alumni division has spent the 
last several months preparing for the 
worldwide canvass under the leader- 
ship of Peter Howlett (L. BA’62) and his 
organizing committee. Activity has 
included alumni staff reorganization 
under Sir George graduate and Alumni 
Director Gary Richards (formerly of 
McGill’s alumni office) who has been 
organizing Operations and updating 
Loyola, Sir George and Concordia 
records as part of a national strategy to 
meet the target. 

By now, each graduate should have 
received a mailed appeal which 
includes a pledge card, return enve- 
lope, a campaign brochure and infor- 
mation on a corporate Matching Gift 
program. 

“One of the ways we will make a 
large dent in our target is by obtaining 
large, special gifts from graduates who 
may want to give large sums to desig- 
nate a room in the new library facilities 
on either campus,’ Peter Howlett said 
in an interview. He said he reckoned 
this category included gifts in the 
$10,000 to $15,000 range, given over a 
five year period. 

“The $1,000,000 target is a real chal- 
lenge,’ Howlett said. “‘Up to now, the 
largest amount raised by alumni in any 
one year has been $85,000 — so you 
can see our sights are raised pretty high. 
But I’m confident we shall reach our 
goal because we are now in sight of 
turning our long-held dream of good 
libraries into reality.’ 

All gifts go directly to building pro- 
jects. They are neither added nor sub- 
tracted from the government’s operat- 
ing grant. “We are hoping that the 
average gift over five years will be in the 
neighborhood of $1,000. We believe 
that our first-ever capital campaign 
merits this kind of support. That said, 
an average is an average — we're just 
asking graduates to give what they can. 
It’s a cause that deserves our best 
effort.’ 
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THE PROBLEM WITH BEING USEFUL 


66 HAT WOULD YOU SAY,’ asked the tall English- 

man in the audience, “‘if someone from Senegal 
asked you of what use your research was to him?’’ He was 
one of those languidly superior Englishmen whose simplest 
glance is a sneer. 

I glanced down at the title of my paper, ‘The Sale of 
Liquor in Ontario, 1867 to 1894.” No help there. Desper- 
ately, I tried to think of the last time someone from Senegal 
had asked me anything. It was no good. It was plain to 
everyone that I was not only an ignorant colonial, but a 
heartless colonial to boot. Little did I care about the 
problems of getting a decent cocktail or even a rum on the 
rocks in Senegal. 

I stammered something about adding to man’s general 
knowledge, and slid down to my seat and thence under the 
table. 

That’s the way it is these days. Research has to be useful to 
somebody. I'll bet Archimedes didn’t have that problem. 
When he put his telephone on Nero’s desk, I'll bet Nero 
didn’t say, ““What’s the point of it, Archie? Who can I call? 
Even the fire department doesn’t have a telephone yet.” 
Alas, from Aristotle to Zoroaster, it is difficult to think of a 
name whose work made our world, yet who could 
confidently state exactly what he had done that was useful 
to Senegal. Their research dealt with ideas; ours, too often, 
deals with things. 

The worst part is that too often it deals with things useful 
to the people who pay for the research. That is, it deals with 
‘selling useful information to the powerful so that they can 
become more powerful. 

Let us pass over the obvious examples of research into 
nuclear weapons and rocketry. Let us even pass over 
research into investment techniques and manipulation 
through advertising. Let us take the example of the province 
of Quebec which funds research into cultural groups. An 
interesting phenomenon of such research so far is that it has 
found no cultural similarities between groups. Only 
differences. Moreover, while it has shown that English- 
speaking people born in Quebec may occupy many cultural 


What's the point 
of it Archie? 
Who can I call? 
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sub-groups, French-speaking people are culturally 
homogeneous. How convenient that research should so 
accurately reflect a political line! 

Similarly, the federal government happily funds research 
that proves how diverse we are, yet how united withal. In 
either case, political wishes are substituted for any reality. 

There is, unhappily, nothing new about all this. For every 
Picasso, there have been thousands of artists available to 
paint noble portraits of avaricious patrons. For every Frank 
Lloyd Wright who was lucky enough to make money doing 
what he wanted to do, there have been more thousands 
designing West Island bungalows for construction 
companies. 


Getting their money’s worth 

Our modern, large universities exist, providing education 
on a scale unheard of in history, because governments are 
willing to pay for them. And governments pay for them not 
out of any zeal to bring learning to the masses. They pay for 
universities because universities are useful to them. They 
pay for universities because universities provide the state 
with skilled people — preferably uncritical skilled people. 
And they pay for research because research promises them 
more power — power to influence voters or to make money 
or to make war. 

University administrators encourage this because they are 
too worried about getting money and prestige and so much 
concerned with producing things that they tend to forget 
the importance of ideas. If the university is still referred to 
as an ivory tower, the reference must be to skull density. 

Still, not to panic or waste energy in indignation. Those 
with money have always used it to buy power. Those, like 
academics, who have known the secrets to power have 
always been willing to sell them. None of this has changed. 

Luckily, it has always been that there are a few scholars 
less concerned than others with prestige or high company 
who produce ideas regardless of the wishes of masters. 
Perhaps it would help to forget about the university as an 
efficient high tech machine. Think of it rather as a primitive 
steam engine, grinding and clanking away, ponderous in its 
roar and awe-inspiring in its thrashings, but producing, 
almost accidentally, a mere half-horsepower. The power 
might not seem much for the size and noise, but it is the 
only way to produce it, and the real reason for the 
machine’s existence. 

So, too, the university thrashes and roars in its irrelevant 
production of things. But it also, and almost accidentally, 
produces ideas, unnoticed in the clamour of congratulation 
and self-congratulation but rather more important in the 
long run. That, apparently, is the only way to produce 
ideas, even if the production of ideas is the real reason for 
the university's existence. 

Anyway, try to think of it that way. Meanwhile, I’ve got to 
get to work on a study of liquor marketing possibilities in 
Senegal. 
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ohn O’Brien Steps Down 


FIRST RECTOR GOT 
THE JOB DONE QUIETLY 


By Joel McCormick 


UGUST 1969. Several undergraduates amble down 
the corridor to the lobby, overtaking a slight, gray- 
suited man preparing to leave the building. Just 
outside the Norris Building, one of the noisier ones throws 
his arm over the shoulder of the stranger. 

‘Hi there — I’m the new editor of The Georgian! And 
who,” he adds with sophomoric self-assurance, ‘‘and who 
might you be?”’ 

The carbon dioxide flavour of the traffic on Drummond 
gives way to the distinctly beery smell of well-taverned 
students. “I might be the new principal of Sir George 
Williams University,’ the stranger says in a voice so deep the 
pavement seems to vibrate. 

Suddenly, the student’s arm feels completely numb. His 
nervous system cannot process the command to pull it back 





and detach him from this monumentally embarrassing situa- 
tion. It just sticks out like a giant sore thumb. 

The seconds wear on and on. “‘As a matter of fact Iam the 
new principal of Sir George Williams University,’ he says, 
stretching out the torture a little longer. 

At last, the point made, even underlined, John O’Brien 
smiles his salutations and walks on, extricating the both of 
us. ' 

John O’Brien, who steps down in June after five years as 
SGWU principal and 10 years as Concordia rector, enjoys the 
challenge of the spontaneous moment — provided of course 
it doesn’t involve doing damage to an institution his career 
was spent building. He deals with each item methodically 
and deliberately. He speaks so slowly sometimes, you can 
imagine gnomes crafting each letter and each word in his 
mind, and arranging them just so, before he lets you have it. 


The new and the old 

When he was appointed SGWU’s fifth principal in 1969, 
putting up with undergraduates, cheeky and otherwise, had 
become a larger part of the chief executive’s job. Students 
now Sat On senate (Or university council as it was called). The 
faculty had only recently been given the right to sit on the 
board of governors. His appointment, like many of the 
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Chris Huyer 


I knew a third university was 
planned but I didnt realize it was 
already established! 





Official opening: Marking opening of Henry F. Hall 
Building with, from left, SaWU Chancellor Fraser Fulton, 
Principal Emeritus Henry Hall, Union Nationale 
Education Minister Jean - Jacques Bertrand. 


» changes during that period, marked off the new from the 


old. Sir George Williams, for example, formed its own 
corporation in 1967, becoming a distinct entity without legal 
ties to the Central YMCA. The folksy, vaguely paternal style 
of the Y era formally ended with the computer centre riot in 
February 1969, and in its place contractual relationships — 
with rights and responsibilities carefully written down — 
were established. ““The first few months were spent just 
trying to calm things down,” O’Brien recalls in an interview. 

John O’Brien arrived at Sir George as a lecturer in 
economics in 1952 when the place boasted a ‘‘mental 
hygiene officer’ among its senior administrative officers. He 
was finishing up his undergraduate studies at McGill. Right 
from the opening bell, he distinguished himself as a skilled 
teacher. More than 20 years later, and well after he had quit 
teaching to work in administration, his former students 
singled him out as an excellent teacher in a national survey 
conducted by the Ontario Institute for Studies in Higher 
Education. He wrote what became the standard in his 
branch of economics, Canadian Money and Banking. 

It is easiest to look at O’Brien’s career in terms of firsts. 
He was one of Sir George’s first full-time professors of 
economics; and after faculties were organized, he became 
the first dean of arts; when at 38, he was appointed SGWU 
principal, he was the youngest university head in Canada; 
five years later, he was appointed Concordia University’s 
first rector and vice chancellor. 

The future is something he prefers to keep us guessing 
about. It is known that he turned down a top civil service 
post; and that economics professor Muriel Armstrong has 
been plying him with reading material in hopes of luring him 
back to teaching; but one of the perks of not being rector is 
not having to submit to the constant probing. ‘““We’ll see,’ is 
all he offered a recent questioner. 








Education in Quebec 

The education scene in Quebec was also changing when 
O’Brien was appointed principal. English higher education 
was just coming to terms with a strange new beast called the 
‘“Say-Jep,’ or CEGEP, the collége d’enseignement général et 
professionel. English universities set up parallel ‘‘collegial” 
studies programs to absorb students that the Dawsons, the 
Vaniers and others in the evolving English-language cegep 
system could not yet take on. “We got out fairly quickly 
compared to McGill or Loyola,’ O’Brien says. 

Msgr. Alphonse Parent’s commission on education reform 
devised the cegep to upgrade education for trades and to 
funnel students from different secondary institutions (col- 
léges classiques and high schools) into the university system. 
Why English language institutions, which enjoyed a reasona- 
bly workable high school-university integration, had to 
change was less clear, but, explains O’Brien, ‘‘there was, and 
is, a strong belief in educational parallelism in Quebec.” 

The rector describes the change from a four-year degree 
program to a three-year program as “‘regrettable but under- 
standable”’ given the developments of the last 15 years. The 
period was also marked by the university’s efforts to be 
recognized as a full member of Quebec’s university club. 
O’Brien, who spoke French better than most other senior 
administrators, was pressed into service representing the 
university at various provincial meetings — dating back to 
his days as dean. “I can remember having been appointed to 
one government committee, but I did not arrive until its 
fourth meeting because no one had noticed Sir George’s 
absence at the earlier meetings. 

“Anyway, they eventually caught up and I was graciously 
introduced — with apologies — and I remember some 
comment about my being from Montreal’s third university,’ 
O’Brien says with a smile breaking across his face. “‘One 
member of the committee pricked up his ears at this and said 
‘Oh! I'd heard a third university was going to be formed but I 
didn’t realize it was already established’,’ he recalls the 
startled fellow saying. 

“Of course it was UQAM he had in mind, but that shows 
you how well we were known at the time.” 


The financial headaches 

While the days of confusing Sir George with other 
universities that didn’t yet exist were coming to a close, 
recognition of Sir George’s, and later Concordia’s, financial 
needs was very long in coming. In fact, concedes O’Brien, 
when the university’s needs were finally acknowledged by 
Quebec City, recessionary cutbacks made all but the initial 
readjustments impossible to follow through on. 

“T ascribed the slowness of the department of education in 
coming to grips with our needs to the simple fact that they 
couldn’t believe that there could exist a problem of that 
scope, and therefore there had to be some other explana- 
tion,’ the rector says. “If the financing gap between us and 
the other universities had been half of what it was, they 
might have believed our case.’ Concordia, and Sir George 
Williams before it, traditionally received a third less money 
per student than other universities. 
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Is the merger complete? “Well 95 
percent done — it wont be 100 
percent accomplished for 100 
years” 





“Later, of course, we went through a period when the 
department of education believed merger would solve our 
problems, though it was never clear to me how this was 
going to happen. Nothing would convince them otherwise 
— except living through the experience and seeing what 
would happen on the other side of the initial merger phase. 
It took many a long year to convince them there really was a 
problem.” 

Eventually, the department of education made moves to 
start correcting the situation, picking up the university's 
accumulated deficits which hadn’t been done before. ‘For 
obvious reasons,’ O’Brien notes, “that’s an open invitation 
to trouble.’ For two years, Quebec City provided Concordia 
with funding adjustments. ‘““Then we came to the period of 
cutbacks, and there just wasn’t the money to carry on.” 

Quebec City wasn’t in the right mood to listen to tales 
about downtrodden anglos and their downtrodden institu- 
tions and the situation called for deft stick handling. What 
improvements Concordia managed to gain were often pro- 
vided for under an umbrella of general adjustments that 
made improvements for Concordia appear almost inciden- 
tal. O’Brien calls his successes on the financial front “mid- 
dle-sized rather than large-sized.’ Actually, he worries as 
much about the speed with which financial cutbacks come 
into effect as he does about the actual figures. 


The merger period 
The merger of Sir George Williams and Loyola was 
arguably John O’Brien’s most daunting challenge during 
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Signing merger agreement: Pictured with Patrick 
Duder, assistant to Loyola President Patrick Malone 


his 15 years as a university chief executive. “I was one of the 
later converts to the idea,’ he admits. “But, by hindsight, I 
think it was a wise decision because it has given us an 
institution of a size that can cope with the pressures of the 
*80s — either financial cutbacks or enrolment decline — that 
weuld have been more difficult for a smaller institution to 
face. The real benefits are for the period ahead.’ 

In terms of enrolment, Concordia is Canada’s fifth largest 
university, Montreal’s second largest (after Université de 
Montréal). With Sir George fighting for a little recognition, 
and Loyola fighting for its very existence only a few years 
before, the outcome could hardly have been in the cosmic 
plan. 

Is merger really and truly accomplished? “Well, 95 percent 
done. It won't be 100 percent done for 100 years,’ O’Brien 
adds just to be on the safe side. ‘““‘Everyone accepts that it is 
irreversible. Even though it was an act of the head, and not of 
the heart, we are now developing a Concordia personality.” 

The rector agrees it is a much more complicated institution 
than either one of its founding members. “‘A tremendous 
amount of energy this decade has gone into large delibera- 
tive bodies discussing issues that in either Loyola or in Sir 
George would have been dealt with more rapidly.’ Drawing 
up academic regulations is an example that comes to 
O'Brien's mind. In the new arrangement, neither the Loyola 
regulations nor the Sir George regulations would do the job. 
“New regulations involve inventing a third option so that 
one side isn’t favoured unduly. But the point is this was 
achieved by and large with pretty good spirit.” 


The worth of a degree 

Financial and merger problem solving was done against a 
backdrop of issues that prevailed across the landscape of 
higher education. One issue, for instance, was the realization 
among more and more graduates that the university degree 
no longer provided the automatic entrée to exciting careers 


that it used to. Like other university administrators, O’Brien p» 
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In full dress: At convocation honoring Hautes Etudes 
Commerciales Director Pierre Laurin, centre; on left, 
Concordia Chancellor W. Earle McLaughlin 


pm tried to convince students of the intrinsic merits of higher 


education; but if that didn’t convince them, he would point 
out that having a degree — while not guaranteeing employ- 
ment — improved one’s employment chances greatly; and 
out would come the figures. When he wasn’t arguing his case 
with students, he would be pressing the government to open 
up civil service opportunities to anglophone graduates. 

The degree had lost some value on the labour market, but 
it was also losing value, critics said, as a serious measure of 
scholarship. They spoke of grade inflation, creeping, then 
rampant, illiteracy and of students — sometimes at the 
graduate level — who could not put a thought together. The 
rector admits he would not have envisioned a time when the 
university would administer writing tests, as the case is now. 
But he now sees the development as a not totally surprising 
outcome of an overpopulated educational system. 

The question of standards has come up at different times. 
“In the first few years I was at Sir George, there was a sudden 
upward movement of standards — the failure rate rose, the 
number of graduates decreased and so on. It was during the 
Sputnik period, and better standards were just in the air,’ 
O’Brien says, not intending the pun. “But professors didn’t 
make it more difficult to pass courses and graduate because 
they were ordered to. In those days, the administration did 
issue directives. It happened because there was a feeling, 
primarily in the faculty, that things needed to be tightened, 
that standards had to be moved to a higher plateau. It didn’t 
happen as a result of a senate, or council debate.” 

O’Brien brushes aside the suggestion that the issue ever 
touched his own economics classes. “‘I would argue (with 
anyone churlish enough to raise the question) that my 
standards are always high of course!’ O’ Brien becomes more 
serious when he suggests where the standards problem will 





have to be solved. ‘‘It takes an examination of conscience to 
look at standards, and not those of the overall degree, but in 
the individual courses where standards make themselves 
manifest. It’s more likely to happen on an individual level 
than as a result of a senate debate.’ 


The success stories (one pending) 

If there’s one thing that gives John O’Brien pleasure, it is 
Concordia’s fast growing reputation here and abroad for its 
work in engineering, communication studies, fine arts, 
psychology and other departments. The remarkable thing 
about it is that the university only contemplated graduate 
programs in the mid sixties. Concordia accomplished this 
while remaining faithful to its commitment to community 
service, keeping its graduate programs open to part-time 
students, as the university continued to do at the undergrad- 
uate lével. 

That's an important item with O’Brien. It proves that 
people of less means, given the opportunity, can be as 
accomplished as those in other institutions where the 
pursuit of excellence is often regarded as an activity exclu- 
sively for full-time students. “If there was a surprise, it’s that 
we have come so far so quickly.’’ 

One surprise, not a happy one, was repeatedly shelved 
plans for a new library. ““We have been surprised so often that 
it wasn't to be that I suppose we will be surprised when it 
does finally come about.’ The confident chuckle accompa- 
nying the statement suggests the next surprise in the long- 
standing library saga will be a happy one. 

Another source of pleasure is contemplating the success of 
departments that grew out of non traditional academic areas. 
Educational technology, a new discipline springing from 
pioneering work done in the the audio visual department, 
and exercise science, which had similar beginnings in 
athletics and biology originally, have both proven themsel- 
ves as lively and timely academic enterprises. 

That the university can continue to buck trends and break 
new ground is something that concerns him. ‘““We will never 
have a spare couple of million (dollars) to launch experimen- 
tal programs,’ O’Brien says. And given the layers of commit- 
tees that vet program proposals, there is the tendency to stick 
with the conventional when money is scarce. “It’s some- 
thing I worry about,’ he says. 

Under a less determined steward, Concordia could have 
had much more to worry about, given the last several years. 
O’Brien can't help but be pleased with the interaction 
Concordia enjoys with other members of the university 
system, the joint programs and projects, and the generally 
more welcoming spirit that prevails over language lines. But 
for members of the anglophone community, the growth of 
Concordia is one of the few indicators that suggest the 
community isn’t drying up. Indeed, most of the other real 
growth has been limited to groups worried about the 
disappearance of anglophones and their institutions. 

John O’Brien’s accomplishment sneaks up on you, like the 
university annexes that keep popping up block after city 
block, until you suddenly realize the scope of the enterprise, 
and the lack of anticipation that preceded it. 
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FOR BILL CASEY, GETTING 
THERE ISN’T HALF THE FUN 


By Tim Locke 


HERE MUST BE times when he 

pines for a job that involves less 

travel. Bill Casey (L. BA’68) once 
found himself penned up in an arctic 
supply ship for more than a week, the 
vessel frozen so tight, ‘‘the only place 
you could take a leak was in the engine 
room.” Once, on assignment for CBC 
Television’s Fifth Estate, Casey had to 
opt for an $600 air taxi ride from the 
main airport to El Salvador’s capital of 
San Salvador because the main highway 
was blown to pieces — and the alter- 
nate route along country roads was 
littered with explosive mines. 


Casey has even travelled aboard one 
of Shah Pahlavi’s fleet of aircraft, but 
not on the plane with the toilets report- 
edly layered in gold. This one was a 
Boeing 707 too, but the shah used it to 
freight his cattle and sheep. It had a 
toilet alright: “It was one of those 


‘johnny-on-the-spots’, and 15 minutes 


after takeoff, it tipped over. There was 
this purple chemical guck swilling all 
over the plane,’ remembers Casey, 
1968’s communication arts graduate of 
the year. 

How he ended up on this rattletrap 
that jittered and twitched its way across 
the North Atlantic is a story that begins 
like many other Bill Casey stories. “I 
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got a call.” As a freelance cameraman, 
he gets lots of them. From Bulgarian 
television, from ABC Sports, from the 
CBC and CTV, from the NFB, from 
Irving Oil, Eaton’s, CN. Not to give the 
whole c.v. away, but you get the idea. 

At first the idea seemed a little distant 
— shooting footage in Saudi Arabia — 
but otherwise conventional. “I got a 
crew together and waited for a call. I 
assumed arrangements were being 
made to fly us out of Mirabel. 


A new development 

“Then I got a strange call telling me 
to meet a guy at the U.S. border.” After 
overcoming hurdles at the border, 
which Casey hadn’t anticipated having 
to cross, the eight-man crew followed 
their contact down to Burlington Air- 
port. There, they were greeted by a 
wreck of a plane, wings drooped and 
sullen in the Vermont night. The pilot 
told Casey the windowless plane hadn't 
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flown passengers before, but the asser- » 


Tiggie Casey 


We froze because there was a hole 
in the door; we took turns warming 
up in the cockpit 








Bill Casey: No place to go but the engine room 


tion was overturned by the plane's 
owner who came by a little later: he 
said it had been used to whisk him and 
his family out of Iran during the Kho- 
meini takeover. 

Casey was not encouraged by this 

news; but resigned to the situation, he 
and his film crew boarded the plane 
and parked themselves on the wooden 
benches at the back. Just as daylight 
came, the 707 wheezed and wobbled 
its way into the sky. 
. Aquarter hour into the trip, the toilet 
fell over. Then the shouting started. 
There were limits to what Casey and his 
hired hands would put up with. The 
plane put down in Montreal, and a 
quick thinking member of the flight 
crew ran off to the duty free for several 
40s of scotch. Very unMoslem, but it 
was a price happily paid if it succeeded 
in quelling the passengers. With toilet 
reanchored, the plane headed for the 
sky and England, a refueling stop. 

“We froze because there was a hole in 
the door,’ Casey says. ““We took turns 
sitting in the cockpit warming up.’ 
When the plane put down on an indus- 
trial airstrip, the passengers were hud- 
dled in blankets, a sight so pitiful to 
British customs officials they requisi- 
tioned extra supplies for them. 

The visit to Riyadh was as unsatisfac- 
tory as the journey. There were pass- 


port and visa difficulties, a battle over 
hotel bills which had Casey’s crew 
hostage for a time, and assorted other 
problems. “The whole thing was a 
mess,’ Casey says now. Again, it under- 
lined the difference between work as 
an independent freelancer and work as 
a staff member of a large organization. 
As a staffer, you don't have to put up 
with the working conditions, and have 
none of the money problems when 
something turns for the worse. “‘As a 
freelancer, you've got a lot of money at 
stake, with no one to fall back on,’ he 
says. 


Career beginnings 

Of course, Casey wouldn't have it 
otherwise. Preparing for a career that 
has so far taken him to Saudi Arabia, the 
Arctic, Zambia, El Salvador and other 
places formally started at Loyola. In 
1966, after two years studying English, 
he enrolled in Jack O’Brien’s new com- 
munication arts program with a hand- 
ful of others. McLuhan was beginning 
to excite a wider circle than his Univer- 
sity of Toronto following. Casey 
remembers John Buell, and Marc Ger- 
vais, who introduced him to film’s 
possibilities, screening directors like 
Ingmar Bergman. Casey's interests at 
the time were more than academic: he 
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had been part of Radio Loyola and 
through that connection, landed a job 
as a disc jockey at CHOM’s precursor, 
CKGM-FM, and that helped pay the 
bills. He also nurtured an interest in 
photography. 

He graduated as the department'’s 
student of the year. Mighty as that 
credential was, it was his talent for 
carpentry that won him his first job in 
the industry — at CFCF-TV. He built 
sets and lugged cable, and got angry, 
resenting the fact that his degree didn’t 
give him instant executive producer 
status at network level. A sense of 
realism eventually set in, but first, feel- 
ings of humiliation: “Every so often 
another grad would come to the station 
for an acting job and there I'd be, 
hiding behind the set of Doctor's Diary 
with my hammer, hoping not to be 
seen.” 

Another eight months passed before 
Casey took his chances and tried work 
as a freelancer. “I ended up as an 
assistant cameraman at the NFB in the 
same humiliating progression for any 
grad out of university — polishing the 
boots of the establishment cameraman 
of the day, and lugging cases.” 

Then it was back working in a staff 
job, as a darkroom technician at CN. 
“Things really began to pick up for me 
there”’ Out of the darkroom, he was 
sent up north to film lumber operations 
and try his hand at other “industrials.” 

He seemed to be launched at last, 
polishing his own lenses instead of 
someone else’s. Casey was on assign- 
ment for CN Marine when he found 
himself on a ship jammed in ice for 
eight days. He was flown out to Zambia 
to film railway operations, part of a CN- 
Canadian International Development 
Agency project. Misadventures in Afri- 
ca included being arrested after inad- 
vertently wandering into Kenya; in 
Zambia, he nearly drowned in a flood- 
ed mineshaft. Weighed down with 
equipment, he tried desperately to bob 
his way to safety: ‘I thought to myself, 
‘Well, this is really it’,’ Casey remem- 
bers. 


Business starts to pick up 

Back home, his commercial contacts 
grew, and he worked for Irving Oil, the 
Port of Halifax and other organiza- 





United Press International ' 


When curfew ended at 6 d.m., 
reporters would fan out from their 


hotel to count bodies 
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tions. With the Olympic Games 
approaching, he branched out from 
industrial work and tried sports docu- 
mentary. ““Coaches’’,an NFB produc- 
tion for the federal department of 
health and welfare, was what Casey 
calls his first venture into intimate 
filmmaking. “I hate to use that word, 
but the film really did get into the 
subject matter.’ Directed by Paul Cow- 
an, it explored the intense relationship 


between coach and athlete. Assign-. 


ments were starting to come in from all 
over the place — ABC, CTV, even the 
United States Olympic Committee. 

“In Montreal then, you could work 
for just about anybody.” Even Bulgari- 
an television. ““Nobody could get an 
interview with Drapeau then, but Bul- 
garian TV managed to,’ says Casey, 
beginning a story. ‘““We drove down to 
city hall. We were setting up when 
Drapeau walks in. For some reason he 
singles me out and starts telling me 
what a wonderful city Sofia is, and how 
he admires the flowerpots and the 
streets.’ His Worship’s enthusiasm for 
the Bulgarian capital seemed bound- 
less, but Casey, who didn’t know Sofia 
from Potsdam, was starting to feel 
uneasy about the topic. “Finally, I 
broke in and said ‘But Mr. Mayor, my 
name is Bill Casey and I’m from Mon- 
treal.”’ Mr. Drapeau was soon back to 
his old silent self. 

After the Olympics, he invested in 
equipment and established his own 
company. The French and English serv- 
ices of the CBC were starting to call; a 
busy relationship began to grow with 
CBC national news, and the network’s 
top rated public affairs program The 
Fifth Estate. 

If there is an assignment likely to be a 
life-long memory, it was his 10-day tour 
of civil war-scarred El Salvador in Janu- 
ary of 1981. The story begins with a 
phone call. Fifth Estate called from 
Toronto asking if Casey was up for 
going there to collect footage for a 
story on the war. Yes or no, they wanted 
to know right away. ‘So I said yes, 
though I later realized that every crew 
in Toronto had turned the job down.” 

Two days later, Casey and his assist- 
ant Georges Archambault (a comm 
studies graduate Casey describes as 
‘courageous’ on the Salvador job) were 





Miami bound. It was really a Loyola 
expedition — Fifth Estate producer 
Brian McKenna (L. BA’68) was also El 
Salvador bound as the story’s writer- 
director. In the Miami terminal, Casey 
spotted a man in a blood-stained shirt 
queueing for the connecting flight to 
San Salvador. It turned out to be Time 
photographer Harry Mattison who had 
just flown back up that morning shep- 
herding a wounded Newsweek photog- 
rapher to hospital. Olivier Rebbot died 
in hospital and became the subject of a 
Fifth Estate story. ‘“‘He was shot 
through the back — right through his 
flak jacket,’ Casey recalls Mattison tell- 
ing him. The suspicion is that he was 
shot by asoldier who was with him, not 
by fire from the other side. 

“The anxiety was starting to build,’ 
Casey admits. ““Then, the first thing 
you learn on landing is that 90 people 
were killed that afternoon.’ Then 


Fighting near El Salvador capital: 


Casey learns the capital is a good two 
and a half hours away from the airport 
by mine-infested rural roads. The Pan 
American highway has been bombed to 
uselessness. 

Casey will learn in the days that 
follow of the shoot-to-kill curfew pol- 
icy; of a mayor’s desperate door- 
thumping pleas to be let in from the 
street, only to be picked off by machine 
gun fire; of a fatal mistake a villager 
made stepping outside for a pee after 
curfew. When curfew ended at six 
every morning, reporters would fan 
out from their hotels retracing the gun- 
fire sounds of the night before to count 
bodies and compute the grisly toll. “‘It 
was just insane,’ Casey says. “It was 
just before Reagan’s inauguration (after 
which the situation would worsen). We 
were there for what you might call the 
high season in killing — the annual big 
offensive.”’ 


“Tt was insane.” 
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Looking back and ahead 

If he had to do it again, Casey would 
have changed his documentary tech- 
niques to suit the situation, he says. The 
standard approach is to film an inter- 
view subject walking through the terri- 
tory being talked about; in this case, he 
filmed a Salvadoran member of the 
Human Rights Commission talking 
about the atrocities of the war as he 
walked through the streets of the shan- 
ty town he was holed up in. “It’s clear 
to me now that we were being watched 
and he had become a marked man,’ 
Casey says. “He was killed two days 
later and I feel responsible for that.’ 

Returning to Canada in January from 
southern climes is not usually a tempt- 
ing proposition, but for Casey, it was 
just fine. There were less blood-cur- 
dling activities to contemplate, like 
compressing K.C. Irving’s life into an 
an hour of NFB film, or filming the 
Montreal marathon. There would be 
the difficult business of filming the 
Pakistani ambassador on the subject of 
the atomic bomb for Fifth Estate; (the 
project expired after 400 feet of film 
was shot when the ambassador — who 
wanted to talk about the merits of 
Pakistani furniture — ran out of 
patience and had Casey and reporter 
Eric Malling thrown out of the build- 
ing.) And right in his own back yard, 
unbelievably, he would be filming the 
last gasping moments of one of his 
favourite lay-bys, Toe Blake’s Tavern. 

Bill Casey, now 14 years in the busi- 
ness, believes students should soak up 
film and communications theory, study 
the masters and leave the practical side 
for later. ““You can learn how to load a 
camera ina couple of hours,” he says. It 
takes much more time learning what 
can be done with it. ‘““You’re not going 
to be able to go out and shoot ‘Gone 
with the Wind’ because you know how 
to load a camera.” 

His CFCF carpentry days now well 
behind, Casey says students should not 
expect a job as an automatic outcome 
of university studies. ““You’ve just got 
to go out there and take your chances. 

“And lug cable for a while.’ Advice 
taken right out of the pages of a Doc- 
tor’s Diary. 
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Computer Power 
For Canadians 


MULTINATIONAL INTERESTS 
NOT IN SYNC WITH OUR OWN 


By Gerry Green 


LARMED AT CANADA'S steadi- 

A ly weakening hold on the com- 
puter industry — viewed as 
central to Canada’s economic well- 
being — Concordia researchers K.C. 
Dhawan and Lawrence Kryzanowski 
set out to find just how bad the situa- 
tion is and what might be done about it. 
Ina nutshell, Canada is being swamp- 
ed by a technology it hardly has a hand 
in developing. Letting the situation 
deteriorate in the face of increasing 
computerization will mean, their 
recently released 185-page report sug- 
gests, surrendering even more control 
of our economic future to others. Just a 
few years ago, Canada’s annual trade 
deficit for computer products was 
counted in the tens of millions of 
dollars. Today the country’s deficit 
with the United States alone is over two 
billion dollars. ‘“‘That’s on an annual 
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basis,’ Kryzanowski, a finance profes- 
sor in the Faculty of Commerce & 
Administration, says. “‘And it’s getting 
worse.” 

The main recommendation of the 
study suggests establishing a joint gov- 
ernment-industry board to help com- 
panies — both domestic and foreign- 
owned subsidiaries — develop export 
markets based on a much expanded 
research and production base here in 
Canada. A summary of their recom- 
mendations appears in the accompany- 
ing box. 

The difference between the Concor- 
dia study, called High Technology 
Plant Location Decisions, and other 
studies carried out by various federal 
and provincial crown agencies is that it 
is the first, the authors claim, that 
surveys the multi-nationals themselves 
on how they view problems and oppor- 
tunities in Canada’s computer industry. 
Foreign-owned multi-nationals make 
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Surrendering control of the 
computer industry ts to surrender 
what little control of our future we 


still retain 


up the lion’s share of the industry in 
Canada — IBM accounts for more than 
half alone — but rather than discourage 
their activity here, Dhawan and Kry- 
zanowski say companies should drasti- 
cally increase their research and pro- 
duction base if they stay. 

At the moment activity is limited 
largely to assembly of imported com- 
ponents, marketing and warehousing. 
“When it comes to actual marketing 
and research and development (R&D), 
activity is minimal,’ says Dhawan, a 
member of the Faculty of Commerce & 
Administration’s marketing depart- 
ment. Both he and Kryzanowski say the 
logical way to correct the worsening 
trade balance is to encourage multi- 
nationals to build products here with 
Canadian-sourced materials, so that 
eventually we become net exporters of 
computer products instead of mere 
consumers. ‘“‘The current situation 
doesn’t provide much in the way of 
exciting job opportunities,’ Kry- 
zanowski points out. ‘And it doesn’t 
help Canadian-based R&D in our own 
industry, making us even more depen- 
dent on other economies.” 


What’s a WPM? 

Adds Dhawan: “The goal is to get the 
U.S. multi-nationals here to secure 
world product mandates (WPMs).” A 
WPM, in this case, is the go-ahead for a 
Canadian subsidiary to manufacture a 
product for the world market. The 
term, the study reveals, gets mixed 
interpretations. One executive offered 
the view that a subsidiary that manufac- 
tures enough of a product to satisfy 
Canadian needs in effect fulfills a world 
product mandate — hardly the mean- 
ing Kryzanowski and Dhawan have in 
mind. 

The mix-up, though, illustrates the 
difficulties the researchers face in 
weeding through survey data. It works 
a hardship on the ego, for example, for 
a top executive of a Canadian subsidi- 
ary to admit that he takes his marching 
orders from headquarters south of the 
border. There is always a temptation to 
claim one has a free hand in running the 
company, so spotting quirks in 
responses is a key element in the 
researcher’s job. Kryzanowski offers 
this example: “An executive might 





Lawrence Kryzanowski 


describe how his company made a 
location decision last year. Then, later 
in the conversation, you might ask him 
how he makes a location decision. By 
then, he may have forgotten his origi- 
nal statement and give you information 
that is inconsistent with what he said 
earlier.” 

Or the executive might be asked a 
pointed question like ‘““Where do you 
do your banking?’’, Kryzanowski sug- 
gests, on the heels of a soliloquy on 
how he runs his own show: if he admits 
he doesn’t handle that end of things, 
he’s given himself away. ‘It’s our job as 
expert interviewers and researchers to 
spot inconsistencies,’ Dhawan says. 
“You would hardly expect these execu- 
tives to say everything is decided in the 
United States.” 

Dhawan and Kryzanowski surveyed 
12 computer firms operating in Cana- 
da. That figure might not seem like 
much — given the several dozen com- 


puter companies here — but the 12 
account for nearly all of the four-plus 
billion dollars in sales in Canada. 

Two subjects that generated heated 
comment among executives were FIRA 
— the Foreign Investment Review 
Agency — and government procure- 
ment policy. Comments on FIRA 
ranged over the spectrum: one execu- 
tive said the agency wasn’t needed; 
another said he didn’t see how a self- 
respecting country could get into the 
mess Canada found itself in with for- 
eign control rampant here. The study 
recommends that FIRA’s policies and 
procedures be reviewed. 

Some executives suggested that com- 
panies whose applications FIRA 
refused should have the right to appeal; 
others wanted the decision process 
speeded up. One problem with the 
agency, executives grumbled, was that 
while it approved 95 percent of all 
applications, the figures — while they 
made FIRA appear accommodating — 
didn’t take account of the many com- 
panies which never bothered to apply 
to come to Canada because they saw 
little chance of their applications being 
approved. 

Another bone of contention is the 
myriad of requirements that must be 
met in order for companies to sell their 
products to government. A company 
should be on the “good corporate citi- 
zenship index”’ which measures a com- 
pany’s performance record. It might 
measure the amount of domestically 
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sourced materials it uses, the amount of B® 


Calls for government and industry action 


The gist of key recommendations from the study “High Technology Plant 


Location Decisions”’: 


_ Establish industry-federal government board to promote exports and 
impor substitution ough local ss and encourage ae invest- 


in collsbertion with coe industry federal government should 


improve foreign perception of investing climate here. 
_ Federal soverament should pride technical and oes assistance 


_Bedecal and provincial governments should explore advantages of free 
rade zones for production and assembly of computer products. 
© Managements of Canadian subsidiaries should be more active at parent 
companies, parcepaing in pane location studies and decisions. 
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Lots of times politicians list any _ 
factors to sell their communities, 
many of them irrelevant 
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R&D expansion the company has 
undergone and a host of other things. 
And that’s the nub of it: executives 
don’t know what the components of 
the measure are and how they are 
weighed. Complaining that the index 
didn’t take adequate account of the size 
of his company’s payroll, one executive 
said his company could be a good 
corporate citizen and lay off several 
hundred employees at one and the 
same time. 

Company decision-makers also won- 
dered if the index didn’t violate GATT 
provisions on free trade. The General 
Agreement on Trade and Tariffs seeks to 
reduce trade barriers and as a GATT 
signatory, Canada shouldn't be tripping 
up potential suppliers with secretive 
measures of corporate citizenship, they 
say. 

“Where is this stuff going to stop?” 
Kryzanowski asks.‘‘The provinces also 
have their own indexes,’ he says, paint- 
ing a picture of companies being pulled 
this way and that as they try to comply 
with varying brands of good citizen- 
ship. “And you also have the situation 
where a government tries to attract 
outside firms (with supply contracts) 
and ignores companies who are already 
here being good corporate citizens.” 


Computers in schools 

The recently announced Franco- 
Quebec consortium agreement to sup- 
ply Quebec’s public school system with 
computers is a case in point, the profes- 
sors say. ““You see the chaos that has 
been created!’’ Dhawan says. Compan- 
ies already here lost their bid to supply 
computers when a French firm along 
with a Pointe Claire company were 
chosen to do the job. It has since come 
to light that while the tender contest 
was formally held in November, an 
agreement providing for French partic- 
ipation in the computerization of Que- 
bec’s classrooms was struck last June. 

Canadians, after the Americans and 
the British, are the world’s largest per 
capita consumers of computer prod- 
ucts. “‘I haven’t seen the data, but I have 
the feeling we may now be second,’ 
Dhawan says. “‘As computer firms 
rationalize their production activities 
(as Texas Instruments, Adam and other 
companies fall by the wayside), it’s vital 





K. C. Dhawan 


that Canada seek more research and 
production work,’ says Dhawan who 
believes Canada’s market size is big 
enough to carry some influence with 
the multi-nationals. 

He says change and obsolescence are 
so rapid in the industry that we cannot 
take much comfort in what few world 
product mandates computer makers 
here have. ‘““Companies tell us they are 
handling WPMs, but there’s no breadth 
to it. They don’t know where they are 
in the international lifecycle of the 
product they’re making. And the deci- 
sions are made by the parent company 
— Canadians don’t participate in the 
process.” 

And that is the nub of the problem 
according to Kryzanowski: ““They can’t 
participate in decisions because the 
R&D is done elsewhere. If eight or nine 
percent of sales is spent on R&D in the 
U.S., and only two or three percent 
here, it doesn’t say much for Canadian 
firms making it in the future.” 

Surprising perhaps to some, the 
researchers cite the Irish Republic — 
hardly everyone’s idea of a robustly 
industrial nation — as a country Cana- 
da might fruitfully emulate. “The gov- 
ernment there has successfully used tax 
incentives to attract multi-national sub- 
sidiaries that manufacture products (in 
addition to assembling imported com- 
ponents). Products, incidentally, that 
are marketed here in Canada,’ Dhawan 
points out. 

Neither Dhawan nor Kryzanowski 
will concede Canadians are completely 
out to lunch in the computer world. 
“We're more than respectable in the 
software end,’ Kryzanowski says. “‘But 


that is an end product, dependent on 
machines other people make. If some- 
one changes the machine, you have to 
change the software.’ Dhawan adds 
this point: “Although we're good at 
applied software, we also have to be 
aware of the fact that there are changes 
coming in the software architecture. 
There’s even the feeling that software 
itself will become automated.” 

If we’re not out to lunch in the 
computer world, we do lack a certain 
talent when it comes to attracting new 
industry here and that is a problem the 
Concordia study tackles. Few organiza- 
tions and municipalities take the time 
to find out what companies look for in 
making location decisions, Kry- 
zanowski says. ‘‘And if you don’t know 
that, how can you modify your selling 
approach to attract industry? Lots of 
times you'll see politicians stand up 
and list any old factors and many of 
them are irrelevant.”’ 

The Concordia study lists the most 
important facts companies look before 
moving into a country: among them, 
the presence or absence of a national- 
ization threat, the government’s pos- 
ture on foreign investment, safety for 
people and property, and lastly, space.. 
Among the very important factors are 
availability of skilled labour, invest- 
ment laws, worker productivity and 
protection of property rights. 

“If we lose out in the computer age, 
it has implications on everything,’ Kry- 
zanowski says. With computer aided 
design and computer aided manufac- 
turing, or CADCAM, Canada will either 
have to byte the microchip, and get 
firm hold of the computer industry, or 
lose any hope of being internationally 
competitive. “It will affect manufac- 
turing, investment, and our standard of 
living. If we’re not competitive — and 
you need computers to be — the rate of 
decrease in jobs will be rapid, much 
quicker than it is now.” 

Dhawan. ‘‘Look at robotics — it’s 
nothing but computer-based technolo- 
gy. Name an industry that won't lose 
international competitiveness without 
this technology.’ 

Other studies, the authors say, have 
tended to look on the bright side of the 
industry. This one takes a frank look on 
the bright and shadowy both. 
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Purveyors Of Fine Fare 


(GRADUATE RESTAURATEURS 
MIRROR UNIVERSITY MOSAIC 


By Simon Twiston Davies 


OST OF US have fantasized 
about opening up our ideal 
restaurant. This is a story 
about three Concordia graduates who 
have actually done it. It is a story about 
food, devious suppliers and tax collec- 
tors, and there is probably enough in it 
to persuade most readers to keep their 
restaurant plans on hold. 

For it is a daunting business to be a 
restaurateur. John Lupisakis (BA ’77) 
started his on the now fashionable 
Duluth Street just a stone’s throw from 
St. Denis. Two and a half years ago 
Lupisakis opened the Toscana restau- 
rant, having decided on Italian cuisine 
rather than Greek which would have 
been in keeping with his own back- 
ground. It was a matter of personal 
taste. “I find it so much more appealing 
than the Greek food which is marketed 
in North America. It can become so 
very monotonous,’ Lupisakis says in a 
brooding tone.‘‘ We sell only true Ital- 
ian food in my restaurant. So often the 
Greek food you find in the local bro- 
chetteries is a bastardized version of the 
real thing.”’ 

Lupisakis might have been tempted 
to offer the real version but for a 
persuasive reason not to. “Our food is 
50 percent pasta. You can’t buy meat of 





any kind of quality at the price we pay 
for our home made pasta.” 

With his chef from Naples and his 
assistant chef from Calabria, Lupisakis 
specializes in southern Italian dishes. 
“Our chef does all his preparations at 
home. It is exactly the same food as he 
eats with his own family,’ he says. “We 
make no allowances for (less adventur- 
ous) North American taste and this 





John Lupisakis: New rules, new taxes 
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leaves us with the variety that allows us 
to offer the best choice to our cus- 
tomers.’ He is especially pleased with 
his chef's marinara fettucine, a pasta 
based concoction of garlic, anchovies, 
herbs and a special tomato sauce. 

Lupisakis acknowledges that there 
have been major changes in the trade in 
the last few years. “Almost from the 
first we realized that there would be a 
market for people who could bring 
their own wine. When this became 
possible we knew we were onto a good 
thing. 

“The average family man with two 
kids, in today’s depressed economy, 
cannot afford to go toa fancy restaurant 
with all the frills. Who wants to buy a 
bottle of wine in a restaurant for $20 
when you can go to the commission 
and buy it for $10? In our restaurant 
you can buy a first class meal for $25 
and bring your own wine. 

“It is the upper end of the market 
which is suffering today and not those 
of us in the mid range,’ says Lupisakis. 
The restaurateur says that with expense 
account eating coming to an end, exec- 
utives are now going to middle priced 
restaurants like the Toscana because 
they now have to pay the tab themsel- 
ves. 

But there are problems in the restau- 
rant business these days even for medi- 
um priced places. For a start there is the 
feeling that the various levels of gov- 
ernment see the industry as an endless 
source of tax revenue, always ready for 
the squeezing. “The government has 
become our unwanted partner, a part- 
ner which makes no investment but 
expects to draw profits.” It is the end- 
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Roland Sperlich: Unconscionable parking meters 


& less little assessments and those little 


regulations that rankle most. ‘For 
instance the tax we pay to the city for 
the ‘privilege’ of putting our name over 
the door: We have the name Toscana 
displayed six times and last year the tax 
was $28 a time. That is $164.” It’s the 
special chiselling quality of govern- 
ment, with the attendant harassment, 
that makes Lupisakis think authorities 
won't be content till they have every 
enterprise stymied to a standstill. 


The tax crush 

What irritates bar owners and restau- 
rateurs most of all at the moment is the 
new Quebec provincial tax on waiters’ 
tips and the extra paper work that this 
will entail. Roland Sperlich (SGW BA 
59) is particularly incensed. 

“The new law,’ says Sperlich, a law- 
yer himself and owner of the Annexe 
bar-restaurant near the Hall building on 
Bishop Street, “implies that all waiters, 
waitresses and barmen are liars and 
cheats. This seems to be typical of 
modern government. As small busi- 





nessmen we don’t have access to the 
levers of power, to ministerial offices, 
that big corporations do. And they see 
us merely as suppliers of revenue 
regardless of the financial climate of 
the day.”’ 

The Annexe, a long, airy room with 
catacomb-like offshoots providing 
additional drinking space, has long 
been the hangout of discriminating 
staff and students. 

“The student population constantly 
rejuvenates itself. They do, of course 
seem to be getting younger and youn- 
ger but constant I.D. checks tell me I 
am just getting older. The students 
today seem to be far more conscious of 
what they eat. They smoke considera- 
bly less than students used to but the 
most obvious change has been the 
amount of disposable income they have 
available and this, logically enough, 
leaves them with far less money for 
food, drink and entertainment. 

“The students’ workload seems to 
have changed. They spend much less 
time on campus than before. The uni- 
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versity seems like a mausoleum in the 
summertime in comparison with 10 
years ago,” observes Sperlich. 

Sperlich alleges that Hall Building 
cafeteria and bar subsidies have hurt 
trade, although there’s little evidence 
of a subsidy program as most students 
would attest. Having made only two 
price increases in the past two years 
though, he is in a very foul frame of 
mind over the introduction of parking 
meters into the downtown core, espe- 
cially on Bishop Street. “This most 
unconscionable action has contributed 
greatly to the halving of our supper 
hour trade in recent times,’ he says. 

Certainly the boom times seem to be 
over. He used to have a staff of 70 which 
has now fallen to just over 30. “‘We 
can’t hire the students any more 
because of high statutory wages and the 
fact that unemployment insurance ben- 
efits are so large. In our kitchens we 
have mainly immigrant staff because, 
on the whole, native Canadians will 
only work the minimum time required 
before they leave to pick up their unem- 
ployment benefits. We have 10 staff in 
our kitchen today and they stay, on the 
average, for one year.” 

With rapid increases in the price of 
supplies Sperlich has had to do some 
fancy menu juggling to keep prices 
within reach of his traditiontal clien- 
tele. “We have been forced to cut the 
meat content on our menu. It has 
dropped two thirds in the last six 
months, but we have cut our prices 
noticeably as well,’ explains Sperlich. 

Essentially it is now slightly 
upmarket fast food. He has installed 
microwave ovens and serves between 
80 and 200 lunches a day and up to 80 
meals in the evening. What does he 
like? ‘‘To tell you the truth, I usually get 
the leftovers, but if 1 had my choice, I'd 
take the chef’s salad which seems to be 
the popular choice.” 

Despite the problems Sperlich is san- 
guine about the future, believing that 
cautious management will see him 
through — albeit with very much tight- 
er profit margins. 

“A lot of people are dreamers who 
take on huge debts and don't look at the 
trade in a businesslike fashion,’ he says. 
“We do, and that is why we will always 
make it through.”’ 
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Jean Claude Basire 


So what’ your favourite? ‘Actually 
I’m a vegetarian more than 


anything else” 


Success hot and spicy style 

With a strong business background, 
Hazel Mah (BCom’78 MBA’80) is not 
one to look at the restaurant business 
through rose coloured glasses. She took 
a three month sabbatical from her job as 
the general manager for the Canadian 
branch of an American pharmaceutical 
company, wrote her thesis for her MBA 
in one month, and found herself being 
drawn into the Chinese restaurant busi- 
ness. 

Having recently opened her third 
restaurant, in Toronto, Mah sees the 
toughest part of her work as essentially 
two things. A constant watch has to be 
kept on suppliers, because some are 
plain devious. And watching that cus- 
tomers are satisfied. She sees herself as 
being very much in a service industry. 
The customer is nearly always right and 
when he is wrong, “you just smile and 
explain firmly.’ 

Suppliers, on the other hand, can be 
frequently wrong, mistakenly and oth- 
erwise. Mah tells the story of a rice 
supplier who delivered three bags of 
rice instead of the five she ordered. 
Having placed them alongside two 
unopened bags that were there all 
along, he charged Mah for five. Mah’s 
heat-sensor hands quickly detected 
that two bags were at stockroom tem- 
perature, three ice cold, and the dirty 
deed was undone. 

Hazel Mah’s two restaurants in Mon- 
treal, the Piment Rouge near the Sun 
Life building on Metcalfe Street and the 
Copines de Chine at 870 de Maison- 
neuve east, are designed to move Chi- 
nese cooking into the haute cuisine end 
of the market, and away from the North 
Americanized chop suey end of the 
scale. Her specialty is Szechuan cook- 
ing, reflecting the region from which 
she hails in North Central China which, 
she says, bears some similarity to the 
Great Lakes Region of North America. 

But there are differences. The spices, 
according to Mah, have to be toned 
down for tame Canadian taste buds. “I 
don’t want to send you straight to the 
nearest fire hydrant as soon as you leave 
one of my restaurants,’ she says. A 
house favourite is the shrimp in Sze- 
chuan sauce, but, alas, not Hazel Mah’s: 
“Actually I’m a vegetarian more than 


anything else,’ she confesses. 

Her food costs are high. ‘‘The ingre- 
dients of top quality dishes are by 
definition expensive. So, most of our 
profits, if we are to compete, have to 
come from the extras. We even sell 
some of our dishes at a loss — we do 
with our shrimp dish. The profits come 
from the drinks, the desserts, extra 
portions. Sell those and we're ahead of 
the game. And to have that we have to 
have volume.” 

Like other restaurateurs, Hazel Mah 
has held her prices. They haven't risen 
in the last two years. They should rise 
by 20 percent but, as she says, who is 
willing to pay that? 

Mah reckons that a first class chef 
takes 20 years to train. She takes pride 
in her staff, confiding that the current 
state of the job market allows her to 
choose the best and retain them. Her 
maitre d’ and his assistant in her down- 
town restaurant are both Swiss hotel 
institute graduates. 


Hazel Mab: Different kind of collateral 


Because she has an accounting back- 
ground Mah keeps a tighter grip on the 
business than most. Inevitably though 
there was trouble at the bank. ‘““When | 
first asked the Bank of Montreal for a 
loan, they demanded that I get my 
husband to co-sign for me. 

“IT was so mad, I chopped up my 
credit card.” 

The Bank of Commerce was more 
reasonable. “‘They gave me what I 
wanted, but later they wanted more 
collateral.” 

Hazel Mah’s response was as original 
as the truly dazzling creations her 
kitchens can come up with: She dis- 
patched a waiter with a neatly wrapped 
bundle of freshly laundered aprons 
with instructions to deposit the pack- 
age with the manager. The Concordia 
MBA doesn’t know to this day whether 
or not the bank thought that this was 
enough. 

She only knows that no one has 
asked for any more. 
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Ports Canada/ Port of Montreal 


(GRADUATE GETS THE GOODS 
POLITELY BUT DETERMINEDLY 


By Christy McCormick 


T WAS A nuisance from the start — 

going all the way to Cité du Havre 

when the old Harbour Commis- 
sioners Building would have done just 
as well. I remembered talks with the old 
port manager there back in the ‘60s 
when I covered the waterfront for The 
Gazette. He sat in a maroon leather 
chair, behind a deep mahogany desk 
beside a fireplace with an old picture of 
a ship above it. It looked more like a 
19th century museum exhibit than the 
office of the man who ran one of the 
world’s busiest ports. 

Before speaking to the new port 
manager, Dominic J. Taddeo (L. 
BCom’59) there were words with the 
PR man. He had only been on the job 
for five months, and unlike Taddeo, 


had no previous waterfront experi- 
ence. Yet, he made it clear that there 
had been a fundamental change on the 
docks. 

In place of the National Harbours 
Board, we now had Ports Canada. Two 
ports, Montreal and Vancouver, had 
been given greater autonomy last July, 
and Halifax will be restructured short- 
ly. The shipping community had been 
demanding more local autonomy for 
15 years. Now the manager was 
answerable to a local board, whose 
president sat on the Ports Canada Board 
as an equal, not simply as an employee 
to do Ottawa’s bidding. In practical 
terms, the new set-up meant that the 
Port of Montreal could spend up to $10 
million on its own, whereas it could 
only spend $50,000 under the National 
Harbours Board (NHB). 





Taddeo’s office broke with the past 
sharply, with the Victoriana confined 
in picture frames and the furnishings 
exhibiting the clean lines of Scandina- 
via. He waved us in to sit down. He was 
on the telephone. Taddeo bantered in 
both French and English and seemed to 
solve the problem on the other end. He 
stood as he spoke, constantly shifting 
his slight frame, laughing, smiling and 
exuding an energy I'd not seen in port 
officials in my day. 

Suspicions lingered. Time and again, 
I'd come back to Montreal along the 
South Shore road facing a vista of 
empty docks. Where were the ships of 
yesteryear, with all the berths full — 
Windmill and Bickerdyke basins 
chock-a-block, while vessels waiting 
for space stretched down to Longue 
Pointe and Pointe aux Trembles? 

‘“‘Turn-around times are shorter 
now,’ Taddeo explained cheerfully. 
“Ships used to be in port two, three 
weeks — sometimes longer. Today they 
are in and out. It’s the growth of 
containers mostly, but all cargo han- 
dling systems have become automated 
and much faster.’ 
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Leaving tons of Vichy on a pier in 
subzero weather is now historical 
anecdote; dockside bungling is just 


less possible 





His answers were crisp. What he 


didn’t know, he admitted. And if he 
wasn’t prepared to say something, he 
said so. There was no evasiveness. 


New port, old port 

Ports Canada can veto projects but 
initiatives can now be taken by the local 
port corporation. As Taddeo made 
plain, Ports Canada has not interfered 
with any of his plans. “If everyone 
starts building container terminals in 
one area, then Ports Canada has a 
legitimate role to play in making sure 
that such competition doesn’t waste 
everyone’s money. The result is faster 
decision-making because the approval 
process is much shorter. Now we can 
move within two or three months,’ he 
said. “It could take up to 15 months 
with the NHB.” 

A successful port is like a privateer, 
seeking commodity prizes at the 
expense of other ports. It is in a con- 
stant economic war against those who 
oppose its interests. The buccaneering 
spirit must be there, and it was just that 
spirit which the National Harbours 
Board lacked. 

Today, the port of Montreal is the 
antithesis of Montreal’s generally dark 
economic picture. Total traffic handled 
in 1983 amounted to 22.7 million met- 
ric tons, an increase of nearly 12 per- 
cent over the 20.3 million metric tons 
handled the year before. The big jump 
was in the container sector, an increase 
of 16 percent, reaching 3.8 million 
metric tons in 1983 compared to 3.2 
million metric tons the year before, 
making Montreal Canada’s biggest con- 
tainer port; its market share in eastern 
Canada jumped from 56 to 60 percent. 
Said Taddeo: ‘‘Montreal is gaining on 
Baltimore, which is second after New 
York among North American ports on 
the eastern seaboard.” 

The old waterfront was a cranky 
Rube Goldberg machine, where one’s 
ability to get by a myriad of obstacles 
determined success. There were thou- 
sands of people, thousands of inter- 
locking alliances, endless feuding, 
ancient transgressions and wounds 
between people and organizations that 
time never healed. 

While not saying as much, Taddeo 
made it clear that the situation had 


changed. Containers, roll on/roll off 
(allowing trucks to drive right into a 
ship’s hold for cargo discharge), bulk 
handling conveyors, unit (or single 
commodity) trains and the like had 
changed the entire process of thought. 
The old problems and the people who 
could solve them had largely been 
replaced by new problems and new 
people who can solve them. The result 
is that there are fewer problems and 
fewer people.The transition has been 
painful, but Taddeo said that the worst 
is over. Now the problem is getting 
more customers to use his increasingly 
efficient facility. 

Wheat is the biggest commodity that 
crosses the docks — over 23 percent of 
port volume. Oil is next at 17 percent. 
Gasoline, under seven percent of port 
business, is indicative of the situation 
in which tonnage doesn’t correspond 
to dollar volume. Handling it requires 
more people, involves a complicated 
distribution system and generates more 
money than the volume figures would 
suggest. Containers, which account for 
an ever growing chunk of port business 
carry anything from shoes from Genoa 
to whisky from Dublin. Fruit and vege- 
table movement accounted for over 
300,000 metric tons, just over one 
percent of port tonnage. The big movy- 
ers were other grains like barley, and 
metals. 

There are a number of immutable 
rules of transport. Rule 1: Ocean freight 
is cheaper than overland transport, 
because small numbers of compara- 
tively inexpensive foreigners from 


‘poor countries can move hundreds of 


thousands of tons more cheaply than 
larger numbers of highly paid Canadian 
and American truckers and railway- 
men. Rule 2: The most direct shipping 
route from Europe to the heartland of 
America is by the traditional Great 
Circle Route, which drops conven- 
iently into the St. Lawrence River to 
Montreal. Rule 3: Cutting down costs 
of transport chiefly means cutting 
down on stevedoring costs. It’s not the 
thousand miles that eat up a shipper’s 
budget, it’s the 100 feet from ship to rail 
and truck and back again. 

Montreal’s traditional handicaps in 
these vital areas were cargo theft, 
labour strife and general dockside bun- 





gling. Any loose general cargo was 
pilfered in the old days, but containers 
and generally upgraded security put 
the lid on that. Paying off redundant 
longshoremen in exchange for their 
absence has reduced the number of 
dockers to the point where the few 
who remain can be paid generously to 
operate the new machines that have 
replaced their former colleagues. The 
days of unloading steel in the Novem- 
ber mud and having it lie frozen there 
until spring, or of discharging tons of 
bottled Vichy water on the pier in 
subzero weather are now historical 
anecdotes. Terminal operations, the 
brisk throughput of cargo, and the lack 
of bottlenecks eliminated by machine 
handling have simply made this bun- 
gling less possible than it was. 


The job ahead 

Now that these problems are solved, 
Taddeo’s ambition is to drum up more 
trade. ‘““We have done our market 
research,’ he said. “Of course, the 
stevedoring companies are selling the 
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Dominic Taddeo: Watching Baltimore 
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When you introduce computers, it 
shakes up an organization, ones 
philosophy, ones way of thinking 





Port activity in 1880s 


port, the agents are selling the port and 
the freight forwarders are selling the 
port. The void we must fill is to give 
these people the extra ammunition 
they need to do this job. We know the 
traffic flows — where the commodities 
are going and coming from. We are now 
doing research to know what commod- 
ities we’re not getting and why we're 
not getting them.’ He wouldn't say 
what port he would try to siphon 
business from, nor suggest a commodi- 
ty that might offer a clue. 

The conversation moved to changing 
trade patterns, and the Brandt Commis- 
sion, which suggested trade would be 
increasingly north-south, rather than 
east-west. Are new trends — or for that 
matter, trade barriers — likely to call for 
new strategies? Taddeo said trade barri- 
ers posed no immediate problems, and 
that while South American and African 
countries showed growing tonnage fig- 
ures, his chief concern remained the 
North Atlantic. He did admit a promo- 
tional trip to West Africa was planned. 
The problem with the north-south flow 
in part stems from the modernization 
of our port facilities — they no longer 
make a good fit with the older cargo 
handling methods used at African and 
Latin American ports. So it makes sense 
to Taddeo to concentrate on container 
business which southern ports will 
inevitably convert to anyway. “I think 





we should still be attracting more 
(scheduled) lines right now — we could 
still improve our traffic in this area 
because there’s a lot of potential here,’ 
he said. 

Taddeo, an accountant who never 
took to mathematics at Loyola, came to 
the port via Pratt & Whitney Aircraft, 
where he was the internal auditor and 
later chief accountant. He wanted to be 
a bigger fish and he chose a smaller 
pond in 1971, becoming assistant trea- 
surer, then comptroller of McLean Ken- 
nedy, steamship agent and broker, one 
of the old time Montreal harbour com- 
panies. Later, he saw an ad in the paper 
and decided to apply. The opening was 
for a director of finance in the Port of 
Montreal. He got it in 1974 and in 1979, 
he was appointed director of finance 
and administration for the port. 

‘Back in 1974, they had just intro- 
duced computers. Prior to 1972, the 
port authority didn’t have a finance 
department per se. They had an 
accounting department and it had to 
report to the federal department of 
Supply and Services. They had 50 peo- 
ple in the accounting department when 
they introduced computers and now 
there are only 18,” he said. 

This set the style for what was hap- 
pening all over the docks. When he 
joined the port, there were 1,248 peo- 
ple employed by the NHB. Today, it’s 


740. ‘‘When you introduce computers, 
it shakes up an organization. It also 
shakes up a philosophy and a way of 
thinking. What’s more, it forces you to 
think. You start asking questions: are 
we collecting too much data, are we 
collecting the right data? How are we 
working? It forces fundamental ques- 
tions and often the answers are surpris- 
ing,’ he said. 

Taddeo never thought of himself as a 
computer superman at Loyola. His 
favorite subjects were Latin and Greek. 
And despite his affection for classics, 
not to mention his teacher’s great hope 
that he would pursue his interest 
through university, Taddeo dropped it 
altogether and went directly into com- 
merce when leaving Loyola High 
School and entering the college. Tad- 
deo, son of a third generation Italian- 
Canadian shoemaker in Ville Emard, 
reluctantly went to Loyola High School 
because his parents thought it was best. 
Today, his brother Donat is a Concordia 
dean, and all his brothers are alumni. 

He remembers his sorrow on gradua- 
tion, when his proud family assembled 
to see his day of glory. “I remember my 
mom and dad saying, ‘What are you sad 
about?’ and I said: ‘I know what I’m 
leaving. I know you can’t understand, 
because you didn’t live the eight or nine 
years I’ve lived here. This is my world 
and I love this place.’ 

What was so great about it? ‘““There 
was a camaraderie that was instilled in 
all of us that was to be taken out and 
used in dealing with our family and the 
families that we were going to be bring- 
ing up. If the whole world captured 
that feeling of caring and sharing that 
existed at Loyola, we would be so much 
better off than we are now,’ he said. 

They were strange words for the port 
manager, the modern day privateer, 
who only moments before gave every 
indication of going off to pirate the 
cargo of any port from Baltimore to 
Halifax. 

Of course, it could be argued that 
Montreal has done most of the sharing 
with other economic centres in recent 
years. Dom Taddeo probably just wants 
to share what other ports have. He 
wouldn't say exactly, which is in keep- 
ing with the tradition of successful port 
chiefs. But the signs are promising. 
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An Emerging Alliance 


By Howard Shrier —— —_ 


Ty ina Srange andiadud::: ae a 
try make strange bedfellows. 


The gentle scholar and the 
hard-nosed businessman may present 
clashing images, but no mistake, they 
are bedding down across the country. 

Western society has been steadily 
losing its industrial primacy to Asian 
and Third World countries with 
cheaper labour. We are leaving behind 
industries which emerged from the 
last revolution, and moving into the 
Age of Information, the Third Wave, 
le Virage Technologique. 

What’s getting us there is research, 
and where does one find better resear- 
chers than in universities? 

Universities are always crying out 
for funding, and where does one find 
money but in industry? 

It’s a marriage made in heaven, and 
government is the gleeful match- 
maker, rubbing its hands at the 
thought of the economic benefits of 
research and development (R&D). 

There is concern, however, that 
universities could lose their indepen- 
dence and become product develop- 
ment labs; that basic research will die 
out; that professors seeking entrepre- 


neurial success might abuse _ the 
facilities provided them. 
Concordia is taking these dangers 
into consideration and pressing ahead. 
Its top research officials and administ- 
rators acknowledge potential abuses 
but say they are not likely to happen 
here. 
They feel the university will steer its , 


own way. They are confident that as 
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universities and industry work 
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together more and more, safeguards 


and rules will evolve. fear | 

Concordia research income this year 
will total about $7 million, 90 percent 
of which comes from government (71 / 
federal, 19 provincial), and the re- / ? 
maining 10 percent from industry and ; 
other sources. It will fund basic / if 
research, advancing knowledge for its > 
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So the university gains money, 
equipment and experience. But 


what does it lose? 
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own sake, and contract or mission 
research, solving particular problems. 

Much of the federal money will 
come from the Natural Sciences and 
Engineering Research Council 
(NSERC). A leading government 
matchmaker, NSERC awards special 
grants for Project Research Applicable 
in Industry (PRAI). Concordia’s 
Mechanical Engineering department 
has four PRAI grants this year, the 
greatest number for a single faculty in 
the country. 

The Engineering faculty as a whole 
accounts for almost half the $7 million 
research income. Chemistry, Biology 
and Psychology also have con- 
siderable income. The Centre for 
Building Studies covers half its 
$700,000 budget through contract 
research. 

Concordia also houses several in- 
stitutes working with government and 
industry. The new Transportation 
Management Center is approaching 
many Montreal-based corporations — 
Air Canada, CP Rail, CN and other 
companies — for research grants, and 
contracts as well as curricular input. 

The Institute for Applied Economic 
Research and the Science Industrial 
Research Unit perform contract work 
as well. And Concordia has just joined 
the city’s other universities in foun- 
ding the Centre Recherche Informati- 
que de Montréal, which will conduct 
computer research. 

Concordia may not be in the league 
of Stanford, M.I.T. or McGill's medical 
school, but its client list is growing 
and includes Hydro Quebec, Canada 
Post, Bombardier, Northern Telecom 
and Pratt & Whitney. 


The pros and the cons 

The benefits of these liaisons are 
considerable. It means money, always 
in short supply. Concordia’s traditional 
deficit attests to that. And the univer- 
sity should not look the gift horse in 
the mouth, according to research of- 
ficer Audrey Williams. ‘‘There’s not a 
university around that doesn’t get 
money from industry,’’ she said. 
‘Look at the capital campaign, trying 
to raise money. Where will it come 
from if not from industry? Little dona- 


Jobn Daniel 


tions from you and me won't put up a 
building.”’ 

It means equipment. Many corpora- 
tions are only too happy to donate 
technology to school labs. If the 
students get used to one type of com- 
puter, for instance, they may be a 
customer when they're in a position to 
buy. R.M. (Bob) Roy, Dean of Division 
III, said contracts have provided ex- 
perience for his students and ‘‘a nice 
array of equipment.”’ 

He also said that one of the best 
part-time lecturers his division ever 
had was a chemist from Ayerst 
Laboratories, whose impending move 
from Montreal has the Chemistry 
Department dismayed. 

Also cited frequently were intangi- 
ble benefits like ways for the universi- 
ty to better serve the community 
whose tax dollars support it. “‘We 
must show our activities are relevant 
to the needs of community and in- 
dustry,’’ said Paul Fazio, director of 
Building studies. “‘We need R&D to 
compete on world markets. Where 
else can we carry it out but in 
universities?” 

Engineering Dean M.N.S. Swamy 
said: ‘“‘A faculty such as ours cannot 
function in a vacuum. It must be 
industry-compatible if it is to play an 
active role in the country’s develop- 
ment.’’ 

So the university stands to gain 
money, equipment and experience for 





both faculty and students, and the 
satisfaction of community service. 

What can it lose? 

Its sense of direction. If a university 
gets too involved with contract 
research, what happens to areas with- 
out commercial potential? 

“If there is no basic research in 


universities,’ asked Bob Roy, ‘‘where' 


will it be but in a few government 
labs?’’ 

John Daniel, Vice Rector Academic 
responsible for research, said a line 
must be drawn between true research 
which authentically belongs in a 
university, and product testing and 
development. 

“We need safeguards against fun- 
ding product development with 
public money. Otherwise, universities 
supplant the function of the banks. In- 
stead of taking loans, researchers use 
public funds to generate personal 
income.” 

When one Concordia department 
did too much product testing, it was 
told gently but firmly to ‘‘back off,”’ 
Daniel said. 

The issue came to light recently 
when McGill’s Microbiology chairman 
Irving DeVoe and Associate Professor 
Bruce Holbein were sued by a research 
assistant — who worked for their own 
company — claiming he is being 
cheated of credit for developing a 
nuclear-waste disposal process. 

McGill is now investigating DeVoe’s 
use of funds and facilities in setting up 
his own private company. He was also 
operating on NSERC grants. 

Concordia officials expressed con- 
cern about abuse of facilities like lab 
space and computer time if contract 
research gets out of hand. A pro- 
fessor’s teaching time and energy may 
also be compromised if he is swamped 
by research-related issues like 
royalties, patents, publication rights 
and marketing. 

In many cases, publication rights are 
given over to the industrial partner so 
that their competition can’t read 
about the discovery until it’s ready for 
the market. 

Cooper Langford, Chemistry 
Department chairman, said that one 
condition of his receiving a PRAI grant 
was that he deliver any results directly 
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An Emerging Alliance 


to Technitrol. “I don’t see it being a 
big deal, but it does reflect the govern- 
ment’s way of thinking.” 

T.S. Sankar of Mechanical Engineer- 
ing has made it known that he prefers 
his faculty members to work on pub- 
lishable material that advances 
knowledge in his field. The new, still 
to be settled, collective agreement 
may settle some questions. It allows 
faculty members to work one day a 
week on contract projects which are 
approved by the department chair- 
man, divisional dean and John Daniel. 

Daniel said Concordia relies on 
researchers’ honour, since facility use 
can’t be constantly policed. “‘I think 
most people in universities are honest 
and share certain values,’ he said. “‘If 
they were really out to make their for- 
tunes they wouldn't be university pro- 
fessors. They'd be in another field.’’ 

The biggest concern, though, is that 
corporate interests could control 
universities. John Daniel, Audrey 
Williams, Bob Roy and others agreed 
it was possible, but none saw it as a 
clear, present danger. ‘‘Faculty 
members are too independent,’’ 
Audrey Williams said. “‘They have in- 
dividual rights and choices and they're 
going to make them. Any company 
that tries to control all research won't 
get to first base.” 

John Daniel said corporations 
would not keep universities from pur- 
suing basic research. “‘People who 
study the genesis of ideas find that 
many come from unrelated, curiosity- 
oriented research activity.’’ 

Bob Roy said: ‘*We have to proceed 
with some caution in relation to links 
with industry. We must protect our 
autonomy and not find ourselves 
compromised. 

“But we can’t legislate at this time,”’ 
he added. “Decisions will have to 
evolve. Guidelines will have to 
emerge. It’s too early to predict all the 
situations.” 


The alliance will grow 

However the pros and cons balance, 
the government likes the idea. NSERC 
President Gordon MacNabb announc- 
ed in January his intention of “‘greatly 
expanding’’ programs bringing in- 
dustry and universities together. 





Awards programs, like PRAI grants, 
will be expanded; an _ Industry- 
University Task Force will be 
established; there will be more in- 
dustrial research fellowships and 
scholarships, more summer research 
jobs for undergraduates, more awards 
for post graduates, more training ses- 
sions, more workshops. *‘The govern- 
ment of the day,’’ said Cooper Lang- 
ford, “given the state of the economy, 
is passionately committed to getting 
industry in bed with the universities.”’ 

Large corporations are just as eager. 
Xerox, noting the West’s loss of 
technological leadership and ‘‘erosion 
of our hegemony in science,’ wants 
long range support for universities 
providing they ‘‘give up some 
neutrality [and] risk delay in 
publications.” 

Xerox Research’s Robert Marches- 
sault suggests collaborative research, 
joint labs, fellowships and _ scholar- 
ships. ‘“‘Hazards to academic freedom 
and problems of subversion of the 
university mission are manageable.” 

Other universities are becoming 
more aggressive in attracting research 
income. Queens has a full-time staff 
“beating the bushes all the time,’’ ac- 
cording to Bob Roy. They generate 
some $20 million a year. M.I.T. has 
established a brokerage center for 23 
corporations which donate $25,000 a 
year each for research. The Univer- 
sities of Houston and Minnesota have 
similar centers. 

And Dalhousie recently announced 
that its fibre-optics lab would become 
the “R&D arm” of a local company in 
developing underwater communica- 
tions systems. A physics professor 
there pointed out the opportunities 
for work experience and equipment 


Bob Roy 
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the deal could mean. 

Concordia will have to decide how 
deep it wants to go. If it is serious 
about attracting more research in- 
come, efforts must be less scattered. 
“Until relatively recently, the most ef- 
ficient way to get support was for the 
individual researcher to go off to grant 
bodies and companies,’ John Daniel 
said. ‘“‘Now there are expectations for 
universities to have ambassadors to 
both the public and private sectors.” 

Daniel is senior administrator in 
charge of research, yet he can devote 
just one day a week to it. His workload 
includes administering the faculties of 
Engineering, Commerce and Fine Arts, 
as well as labour relations. 

There are other means of attracting 
research. Many university people are 
on government committees. Paul 
Fazio, for example, serves on several 
councils dealing with construction 
issues. And by the same token, many 
industry figures serve on the Board of 
Governors of Concordia. 

These scattered relations should be 
formalized, according to York policy 
professor James Gillies. Industry 
leaders know what they need and 
university presidents know where to 
find it, Gillies told a Concordia au- 
dience last May. He also endorsed estab- 
lishing a formal body to focus on issues 
more intensely (See pages 33, 34). 

Concordia can take other measures. 
Audrey Williams suggests relieving 
some of the outstanding researchers of 
some of their teaching and ad- 
ministrative workloads. Seminars and 
‘“‘bush-beating’’ might also prove 
useful. 
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There has always been the question 
of teaching and research; invart- 
ably better teaching corresponds 
with better research 





SEIZING THE OPPORTUNITY 


By Martin Stone 


O HEAR IT FROM Dean M.N:S. 

Swamy, engineers prefer the 

industrial park to life in the 
ivory tower. His faculty’s roster of 
industrial contracts involves nearly a 
score of projects and it’s only right and 
proper that it keeps growing, he says. 
The lion’s share of research projects are 
still devoted to government-sponsored 
work, but of the $3.3 million in faculty- 
held project funds, close to a third 
derives from industry. The trendline 
for university-industry interaction is 
going up, says Swamy. “And I’m defin- 
itely happy about that.”’ 

A recession-struck economy, com- 
bined with rapid high technology 
advances, have helped speed the bond- 
ing process. Certainly that was the case 
in the U.S. where fewer research and 
development dollars had to be spent in 
more imaginative ways. Instead of con- 
tinuing to rely solely on their own R&D 
strength, companies turned to univer- 
sity sources increasingly to take on 
some of the load. As a result, industrial 
research parks have sprouted around 
some U.S. campuses. The trend, in 
more modest form, is developing here. 

“To industry, a prime concern is 
whether or not work on a contracted 
project can be completed satisfactorily 


M.N.S. Swamy 





and on time,’ Swamy says. He credits 
the National Science and Engineering 
Research Council with helping to foster 
a new kinship between universities and 
industry through joint grant projects 
and university-industry fellowships 
which encourage professionals from 
both sides to get to know each other 
better. As a result, academics are no 
longer seen as apparitions from Mars: 
industry looks on them as enthusiastic, 
highly trained problem solvers, just as 
industry people see themselves. 
Concordia is a better place for it, 
Swamy says. “There has always been 
the question of whether research will 
get in the way of teaching. But there are 
many universities — MIT, Stanford and 
Cal Tech, for example — whose reputa- 
tions were built on research. You can 
always find good researchers who are 
lousy teachers, but in the main there’s a 
good correlation between good 
research and good teaching — because 
there’s an enthusiasm when a professor 


can teach a student what he cannot yet 
learn from books.’ The dean also 
points to the benefits of “hands-on” 
experience when students deal with 
issues and problems springing from 
contractual research projects — which 
would not be available, of course, if the 
university didn’t try to bring them in. 

“TI can see a very bright future for this 
faculty,’ Swamy says. “But we need a 
lot more space and equipment.” Half 
the research money Concordia is 
awarded each year is won by engineers, 
but that’s hardly a reason to stop there. 
“We could do much better if we were 
given adequate space and equipment.” 
But the statement comes with a warn- 
ing: ‘““We’ll miss the boat if we don’t 
take advantage of the opportunities 
available to us.” A willing, or unwilling, 
partnership though it may be in the 
eyes of university people, Swamy sees 
the university-industry alliance as an 
absolutely necessary one. He is willing 
to concede that, like any marriage con- 
tract, provisions protecting the inter- 
ests of both parties should be written 
up, and soon. 


IN THE AVIATION INDUSTRY 


HERE’S NOT another one like it, 

Jaro Svoboda says of the flight 
simulator he and his associates are 
developing for CAE Electronics Ltd., 
one of Concordia’s growing number of 
industrial clients. 

Housed in a salvaged Beech Dutchess 
flight cabin, the simulator will soon 
help aspiring birdmen master the art of 
light twin-engine pilotage. Svoboda 
and his team started very nearly from 
scratch redesigning the scores of con- 
trols and instruments needed to simu- 
late flying conditions and situations. 
Not only did the physical characteris- 
tics of flight, and the specific responses 
of a Dutchess aircraft to various situa- 
tions, have to be synthesized; but the 
computer software — allowing the 
instructor to punch in the many varia- 
bles encountered in flight — had to be 
created from scratch too. 

To achieve all this, the design team 
gutted the Beech’s instrument panel 
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and control apparatus, and then 
devised and built electronic compo- 
nents that could be operated by a stand- 
ard micro computer. The altimeter, for 
example, retains its familiar face and 
pointers, but no longer responds to 
atmospheric pressure as it normally 
would to determine altitude. Instead 
tiny microchips, fitted into the instru- 
ment’s casing, respond to commands 
from the cockpit and/or the instruc- 
tor’s terminal outside the simulator. 
Similarly, the engine and control sur- 
faces register their positions electroni- 
cally to simulate actual operation both 
inside the cabin and on the instructor's 
screen. The simulator project is now 
two years old, and Svoboda reckons it 
will take at least that much more time to 
complete it. More than $200,000 of 
National Science and Engineering 
Research Council, and CAE, money has 
gone into the project so far. 
Martin Stone 
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IN THE BUILDING INDUSTRY 


ONCORDIA LINKED ARMS with 

the construction industry when it 
created the Centre for Building Studies 
(CBS) back in 1972. The plan was to 
provide facilities and expertise to 
develop and evaluate products and 
techniques for an industry that 


accounts for nearly 15 percent of Cana- 
da’s GNP, generated by the industry’s 
100,000 companies and 700,000- 
strong workforce. 

Industrial clients, ranging from 
architectural firms to building product 





Paul Fazio 


it makes 


manufacturers, often find 
more sense to go to CBS for research 
and development (R&D) or product 
evaluation than to spend more money 
trying to do the work themselves in- 
house. One result of this interaction 
was the creation of the Building Engi- 
neering Technical Transfer (BETT) pro- 
gram which the centre will begin mar- 
keting to prospective industrial clients 
soon. 

In short, it amounts to a scientific 
energy conservation counselling pro- 
gram for business. With BETT, retailers, 
for instance, will be able to see how 
heating, lighting and enclosures can be 
improved to give maximum return on 
every energy dollar. BETT took over 
two years to develop, and CBS director 





Paul Fazio attributes its development to 
the diverse links his centre has estab- 
lished with industry. 

That relationship will keep growing 
if Fazio has his way. The centre now has 
a full-time 

industrial liaison officer to help keep 
the centre in frequent contact with 
Canada’s 30 billion dollar industry. 
Martin Stone 






A COMBINED EFFORT IS KEY 
TO AN ECONOMIC RESURGENCE 


By David Allnutt 


HE WORLD IS redefining terms 
T like “‘developed”’ and “undevel- 

oped” as countries jockey for 
position in the new economic pecking 
order. With the information revolution 
in full swing, honest assessors of Cana- 
da’s situation would have difficulty 
putting us in the ‘‘developed” category. 
If Canada were in that category, the 
world would be buying our cars, ships, 
furniture, clothes, computers, milking 
machines and harvesters — and so, for 
that matter, would Canadians. 

The truth is that, compared with 
Japan and its Asian neighbors, the Unit- 
ed States and many European coun- 
tries, Canada’s industrial development 
lags distantly behind. Computer and 
robotic technology have given our 
competitors a commanding lead. 

Today, as underscored by the Canada 
Tomorrow conference hosted by the 
federal government last November, 
the fear of the technological god is in all 
of us. If high technology does not take 
away our Own jobs, it takes away our 
neighbor’s, and the implications of 
steadily rising unemployment are genu- 
inely frightening. In a way, we are in a 
double bind: if we do not encourage 
technological advances (and, one sup- 
poses, further job loss in some areas 
initially), we allow our more developed 
competitors to take an even more com- 
manding lead. 





In the short run, Canada traded off 
resources instead of concentrating on 
an indigenous industrial base. Now, we 
don’t know where we really stand with- 
out our resource-based security blan- 
ket. We have been depleting our miner- 
al and forest resources, and it would be 
instructive to imagine that we have 
reached the stage where we are now 
scrambling around to see what else we 
can sell off: top soil remains, but after 
that, just rock. Well, in a figurative 
sense, we have started to sell off our top 
soil, and that should be a signal to us 
that we have to start being inventive. 

Of all our resources, time, as Nation- 
al Research Council President Larkin 
Kerwin has observed, is what we have 
the least. If Canada is to catch up with 
the ‘““developed”’ countries, we have to 
harness our energies in a concerted 
recovery program now. 

We have to put our heads together, 
universities and industry, if we are to be 
competitive. In doing so, we face many 
problems — a sometimes crippling 
regionalism, a thin industrial research 
and development base (about the thin- 
nest in the industrial world) and a 
lethargy that comes with a resource- 
rich territory. 

The list could fill many books, as 
could a list of the challenges specific to 
forging a university-industry alliance. 
In fact determining just how long such 
a list might be is the subject of a study 
recently commissioned by the Corpo- 
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IN EARLY MARCH, the Concordia University Students Association 
appended a ‘referendum’ question to the annual student election ballot. By 
a narrow margin, students voted to agree with the statements, “Concordia 
University should be designated a military free zone (MFZ). This implies that 
no research or recruitment serving military objectives be permitted on 


campus.’ 


The university's position, as defined by Vice Rector, Academic, John 
Daniel, is that there must be ‘“‘absolute freedom of i oe ‘in the university 


so long as activity accords with the law. 


Concordia conducts some research for companies engaged in commercial 
and defence contract work such as Pratt & Whitney Canada, a subsidiary of 
United Technologies of Hartfort, Ct. It, and other companies like Dow 
Chemical, were targets of student protest over oe recruiting during 


the Vietnam War. 


Separating commercial applications from military ones — for example, 
Bean aKC-135 military transport turbine engine from a 707 turbine 
-— is difficult. In any case, Daniel suggested that students have to take their 
case to the political arena in the end, and have Canada declared nuclear-free 


or armament-free by law. 


m rate-Higher Education Forum. The 


Forum, made up of some 50 senior 
executives. from the country’s leading 
private and public corporations and 
Canadian university presidents (rough- 
ly 25 of each), has asked former C.D. 
Howe Research Institute policy chief 
Judith Maxwell to help conduct an 
inventory and analysis of joint activi- 
ties carried out by universities and 
business/industry in Canada. 

The study will not only list activities 
but sketch the nature of various rela- 
tionships and contractual arrange- 
ments, and provide, really for the first 
time, a nation-wide picture of current 
and potential output of this scattered 
but strengthening alliance. The study 
will also focus on American and Euro- 
pean experiences, pinpointing what 
Canadians might find useful in devel- 
oping their own strategy. Is the trend to 
building American-style industrial 
research parks an option for Canada? Is 
the policy of Harvard University on 
proprietary rights for patents some- 
thing our universities might adopt? 
How do other countries safeguard the 
traditional humanities universities val- 
ue in the face of new orientations and 
pressures? 

The Forum, the first of its kind in the 
history of this country, is a permanent 
body based in Montreal. Founded 
under the aegis of Concordia Univer- 
sity at an inaugural meeting last May, 
the purpose of the Forum is to promote 
a more vigorous dialogue between “‘the 
two solitudes,’ as they have been 


called, of business/industry and aca- 
deme. The bylaws of the organization 
state the purpose quite succinctly. The 
“mission” of the Forum is “the bring- 
ing together of the country’s leading 
entrepreneurial forces and its primary 
intellectual resources to identify and 
address some of each constituency’s 
major problems and opportunities and, 
in the process, meet some of the coun- 
try’s most pressing challenges.” 

This they can do while at the same 
time maintaining their historic and tra- 
ditional functions, although the under- 
taking is not without its disadvantages 
or problems, of course. Skeptics look 
upon a grand alliance of industrial and 
university forces as a vehicle that sur- 
renders university aims to industrial 
interests; universities cease to be dis- 
seminators of information, but, in fact, 
become the reverse: they jealously 
guard against disclosure to prevent an 
industrial competitor getting hold of 
vital information. And then there is the 
more fundamental question of whether 
or not a university should engage in 
“mission oriented’ research at the 
expense of “pure research.’ There are 
countless other issues that must be 
faced before fears, real or imagined, 
can be assuaged, and the process of 
harnessing talent continued and 
expanded. Who gets to hold patents 
and collect royalties, for instance? How 
are the humanities to be safeguarded in 
the face of such utilitarian pressure? 
What benefits for the whole derive 
from large infusions of research money 
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directed at research groups who then 
work full time for another organiza- 
tion? 

Many of these problems, however, 
appear to be surmountable, based on 
past and present experience and when 
one considers the high levels of good 
will that exist between the corporate 
and university communities generally. 

The Forum can provide the leader- 
ship in this country on a multitude of 
issues, many of which are related 
directly or indirectly to Canada’s com- 
petitiveness in the world market place, 
and some of which go beyond such 
“bottom line’ concerns. These addi- 
tional areas of concern range from 
manpower retraining, the state of engi- 
neering education and international 
business training to such broader ques- 
tions of national and societal interest as 
Canada’s North, governance, eco- 
nomic development and international 
affairs. While much of the responsibili- 
ty for the formulation and adoption of 
policies and programs in these areas lies 
ultimately with government, particu- 
larly at the federal level, the thinking 
and the debating on these issues is not 
going to be done by politicians whose 
time horizon is the next election. 

Canadian universities have their own 
umbrella organization, the Association 
of Universities & Colleges of Canada, 
which allows them as members of a 
trade“ association to caucus and lob- 
by governments on those issues which 
directly concern them, such as federal 
transfer payments to the provinces to 
finance higher education. For their 
part, business and industry, through 
their associations, be it the Chamber of 
Commerce, the Business Council on 
National Issues or others, can maintain 
important channels of communication 
with a gamut of other groups, includ- 
ing labor and government. The unique 
arrangement that the Forum provides 
allows both these groups to transcend 
their narrow self-interests and to 
address jointly many of the pressing 
issues Of our time. 


David Allnutt, Concordia’s public re- 
lations director, is co-founder and 
vice-chairman of the Corporate-High- 
er Education Forum. 
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REPORTS FROM NEAR AND FAR 


Effective this issue, the notes section appears in its new 
format: graduates of ’77 onward are designated as 
members of Concordia classes, graduates before ’77 as 
members of either Loyola or Sir George Williams graduat- 
ing classes. It is felt that this new arrangement both 
respects campus loyalties of earlier graduates and 
recognizes the emergence of a Concordia alumni identity. 


Alumni notes compiled by Carolishca Locas, Class of ’84 


Loyola 


56 

DAN J. SULLIVAN, BA’56, has returned 
Montreal from Ottawa where he was 
Public Affairs Adviser to the Canadian 
Bankers’ Association for the past two 
years. After a twenty-year absence, Mr. 
Sullivan has rejoined the Montreal Trust 
Company as Assistant Vice-President and 
Manager of Personal Services. He has also 
been reelected for a three-year term as 
President of the Father Dowd Memorial 
Home which is a retirement center in 
Montreal. 

63 

PAUL C. VILANDRE, BCom’63, was 
recently promoted to Director of Strategic 
Marketing Programs at Intel Corporation, 
the premiere semiconductor and 
microcomputer company in Silicon Valley, 
California. 

67 

JAMES L. ROBINSON, BA’67, has been 
named a new associate of the international 
consulting firm of TPF et Cie Ltée., 
Montreal. 

69 

RICHARD G. BARRAS, BA’69, who receiv- 
ed an MBA from the University of Western 
Ontario, was recently promoted to the 
position of Principal at Rourke, Bourbon- 
nais & Associates in Toronto. Mr. Barras 


joined the firm in 1981 and since that time 
has specialized in Senior Executive 
Recruiting assignments for both the public 
and private sectors. Prior to joining the 
Company, Mr. Barras served with IBM 
Canada Ltd., in a marketing capacity. 
MONIQUE LUNDY, BA’6O9, recently open- 
ed The Bilingual Academy of Toronto, her 
own private elementary school for 
children ages 3 to 7. 

iy 8 

MICHAEL G. TAKLA, BCom’71, recently 
joined the management consulting firm of 
Towers, Perrin, Forster and Crosby in 
Montreal as Senior Consultant, Human 
Resources. Mr. Takla was elected Chair- 
man of the Canadian Human Resource 
Planning Society. 

ah fe 

TERESA ANNE DAVIES, BA’72, taught for 
four years at Our Lady Mount Royal girls 
school after receiving a Teaching Cer- 
tificate from McGill University. She also 
received a Reading Specialist Certificate 
from McGill. Mrs. Davies has a Masters in 
Education from the University of Ottawa 
and is currently completing a Special 
Education degree there. 

MICHAEL J. KIERANS, BA’72, is practicing 
family law in Vancouver, B.C. 

NORMAN D. RYAN, BSc’72, recently cer- 
tified as a Manufacturing Engineer in the 
field of Robotics, is an executive commit- 


Toronto Oyster Party: Shucking and chuckling at the 
December session were, left to right, Brian Horgan L.’70, 
John O'Neil L.’71 and Howard Reininger SGW ’68 





tee member of the newly formed Montreal 
Chapter of Robotics International of SME. 
Mr. Ryan is a vocational teacher at a high 
school in Montreal that will be offering a 
new course next year called “Introduction 
to Robotics.”’ 

"73 

LAUREL-ANNE WALLACE, BA’73, has 
earned a diploma in public health nursing 
from the University of Western Ontario 
and has recently completed a Masters 
degree in Business Administration from 
the University of Calgary where she was 
awarded the McLeod Young Weir Scholar- 
ship for academic merit. Ms. Wallace has 
been Head Nurse at the Montreal General 
Hospital and Clinical Coordinator and 
Nursing Manager at the Toronto General 
Hospital. She recently was appointed Vice- 
President, Nursing at the new Credit 
Valley Hospital in Mississauga. 

"74 

MARC Y. BROUSSEAU, BCom’74, was 
Regional Manager, Ontario East and North 
Regions of the Commercial Lending and 
Leasing Department at the Canadian Im- 
perial Bank of Commerce. He recently 
joined the Canada Permanent Mortgage 
Corporation as Executive Director, Eastern 
Canada of the Commercial Lending 
Division. 

VIRGINIA GUDAS, BA’74, completed a 
residency in general surgery at the Ottawa 
Civic Hospital and she will pursue a 
residency in cardiovascular surgery at the 
Vancouver General Hospital in B.C. Dr. 
Gudas was recently received as a Fellow of 
the Royal College of Surgeons. 

JAMES WYANT, BA’74, is Vice-President, 
Marketing of Wyant & Company in Mon- 
treal. This past summer Mr. Wyant took a 
management training course at the Univer- 
sity of Western Ontario. He got married in 
December '83. 

“19 

BERNARD DINO SUBISSATI, BA’75, is 
Assistant Risk Manager for Steinberg Inc.., 
in Montreal. 

"76 

G.E. BROWN, BSc’76, is a Real-Estate 
Manager for Bell Canada in Ottawa. 
COLLEEN CURRAN, BA’76, is a playwright 
who toured Australia with her sister Peggy 
(BA’78) in August’83 where they climbed 
Ayers Rock and even visited a town called 
Alice. Ms. Curran wrote, directed and 
acted in ‘‘Farewell Performance — A 
Mystery Entertainment’, a play in which 
hotel guests take part in a mystery and 
have to figure out whodunit. She wrote a 
romantic comedy called ‘‘Amelia Earhart 
Was Not A Spy’’ which took second place 
in the Ottawa Little Theatre Playwrighting 
Competition and created an original drama 
series titled ““Maisonneuve’’ which is air- be 
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& ing on CBC Radio Drama from January 
through March of this year. 
MARCIA TRATT, BA’76, is an actress with 
the Stratford Festival. She is a member of 
the cast of ““The Gondoliers”’ and is tour- 
ing with the Stratford Company which is 
inaugurating the first season of the New 
Old Vic in London. Miss Tratt spent last 
Christmas in Philadelphia helping to direct 
‘““Morning’s At Seven.” 


DANIEL H. WILMOT, BA’76, is a teacher 
of social studies and shop at James H. 
Jacobsen High School in Ste. Agathe. Mr. 
Wilmot is also involved in outdoor: 
education. 


Sir George Williams 


"42 

IRA ISCOE, BA’42, is Professor of 
Psychology and Director, Institute of 
Human Development and Family Studies, 
and also Director Plan IU Liberal Arts Inter- 
disciplinary Honors Program at the 
University of Texas, Austin. 

1 

MARTIN HUEPEDEN, BSc’51, has just 
retired after having practiced engineering 
for nearly thirty years. 


t 


“a7 

SHULAMIS YELIN, BA’57, a graduate from 
Macdonald College for Teachers and Col- 
umbia University’s Teachers College, 
taught English and History in the Protes- 
tant school system for thirty-five years. 
Between lecturing and writing book 
reviews Mrs. Yelin completed a BA at Sir 
George and an MA at the University of 
Montreal. At the age of 70 her dream of 
becoming a writer has come true. Her 
1975 poetry collection, Seeded in Sinai, 
was a success and her first prose book, 
Shulamis: Stories of a Montreal 
Childhood, which was recently published, 
is selling very well. 

"59 

R.M. GRUBER, BCom ’59, is Vice- 
President, Human Resources at MacMillan 
Bathurst Inc. After graduation, Mr. Gruber 
joined Bathurst Containers and has been in 
a variety of management positions ever 
since. Before his new appointment Mr. 
Gruber was Manager, Labour Relations for 
Consolidated-Bathurst’s North American 
Packaging Group. 

JACK L.D. KENNEDY, BA’59, MSc’76, is a 
high school science teacher in St. Lambert, 
Quebec. 

62 

JACQUES G. GUIMOND, BSc’62, is a 
telecommunication engineer consultant 
with the Trinidad and Tobago Telephone 
Company in Port-of-Spain. 


64 

K. JEAN COTTAM, BA’64, is Senior 
Translator for the Secretary of State in Ot- 
tawa. Dr. Cottam wrote an article, ‘“Smok- 
ing’s Innocent Victims’’, which was 
published in the July’83 issue of Reader's 
Digest and which won second place in the 
Magazine-Science/Medicine category of the 
seventh annual Author’s Awards competi- 
tion sponsored by the Foundation for the 
Advancement of Canadian Letters and 
Periodical Distributors of Canada. 
BARRY N. KLAR, BCom’64, a member of 
the Ordre des Comptables Agrées du 
Québec, has held the position of Cor- 
porate Comptroller for Browns Shoe 
Shops Inc., since 1977. Mr. Klar was 
recently elected as a Principal Director 
and Treasurer of that Company. 

65 

GERALD LITWIN, BCom ’65, is a partner 
with the firms Levy Pilotte, Chartered Ac- 
countants and Friefeld & Associates. 
BRIAN T. SMITH, BCom’65 & BSC’65, has 
been appointed Director, Planning for 
Diversey Corporation. He is currently 
Vice-President of the Toronto Chapter of 
The North American Society for Corporate 
Planning. Prior to his new appointment 
Mr. Smith was Director, Planning with the 
Retail Merchandising Group of The Molson 
Companies Ltd. He has also had a number 
of years experience in the chemical in- 
dustry both in Canada and abroad. 

66 

DAVID M. BRAND, BCom ’66, has been 
named Vice-President, Product Marketing 
for Smith Kline & French Canada Inc., in 
Philadelphia. Mr. Brand has held 
numerous management positions in sales 
and marketing for that Company. Prior to 
his new appointment Mr. Brand was Vice- 
President, Marketing for the Canadian 
operation. 

67 

GILLIAN BARNES, BA’67, an expert in vir- 
tually every aspect of personnel work, is 
Vice-President, Personnel Policy at the 
Montreal-based Mercantile Bank of 
Canada. She is reportedly the first woman 
vice-president of a Canadian bank. 

69 

ANDREW CAMPBELL, BCom’69, recently 
started a consulting practice in Toronto, 
Campbell and Associates, which concen- 
trates on Productivity Improvement and 
Executive Development. Mr. Campbell 
writes the ‘““Management’’ column in the 
Globe & Mail’s Report on Business. 
NICK SIDERIDIS, BSc’69, is Safety 
Manager, Ayerst Laboratories Research 
Inc., Princeton, N.J. 

"70 

J. WAYNE MAILLOUX, BCom’70, has been 
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appointed President of Seven-Up Canada 
Inc. Previously, Mr. Mailloux was Presi- 
dent and General Manager of Seven-Up 
Canada Inc. Prior to joining Seven-Up he 
was Vice-President of a Montreal-based 
advertising agency and before that he was 
Director of Marketing of Powell Food 
Division, Cadbury Schweppes Powell. 

a i | 

MARJORIE BLACKHURST, BA’71, is now 
living in Toronto and doing a PhD in 
Organization Behaviour at York where she 
is also teaching MBA students. 

BILL ELLYETT, BA’71, is Athletic Director 
at Macdonald College. 

"72 

ALAN SAZANT, BSc'72, BCom’76, receiv- 
ed an MBA in 1982 from the University of 
Miami. Mr. Sazant is currently Research 
Associate, Faculty of Neurology for the 
School of Medicine at the University of 
Miami. 

ABRAHAM A. SMAJOVITS, BCom’72, is a 
CA who has recently been appointed Com- 
ptroller for the Canadian Jewish Congress. 
In this new position, Mr. Smajovits is 
responsible for the financial administration 
of CJC. He also serves as staff director of 
the Budget and Finance Committee and 
works in close cooperation with the Na- 
tional Treasurer. Mr. Smajovits has a 
diverse background in the business world 
and previous to this appointment he was 
Manager of Accounting Policies and Pro- 
cedures for International Banking and 
Treasury at the Bank of Montreal. 

‘73 

STEPHEN MORRISSEY, BA’73, has receiv- 
ed a ‘‘B’’ Grant from the Canada Council 
which has given him the opportunity to 
take a leave of absence from teaching at 
Champlain Regional College to continue 
writing. His second book of poetry, Divi- 
sions, has recently been published. He is 
working on a third book. Mr. Morrissey 
has given readings at Memorial University 
in St. John’s, Nfld., at the University of Ot- 
tawa and at Vanier College in Montreal. 
"74 

MICHAEL BRYANS, BA’74, a National Film 
Board documentarist, has devoted the last 
four years to the production of a televi- 
sion series on modern war. Mr. Bryans, 
associate producer/director, planned this 
series called War and nurtured it to 
completion. 

NICK COLAIANNI, BA’74, is teaching 
home economics at Aime Renaud High 
School after nine years of teaching history, 
religion and geography. 

STEPHEN GOLDBERG, BA’74, is a lawyer 
in private practice in Ottawa. 

NANCY NICOL, BA’74, is an artist living 
and working in Toronto. 





TERESA KUZYK, BFA’74, received a 
Teaching Certificate and a Pre-Masters in 
Art Education from the University of 
Manitoba. Ms. Kuzyk has been an art 
teacher at River Heights Junior High in 
Winnipeg for seven years. 

[7a 

HUMBERTO SANTOS, BCom’75, has 
recently been appointed Senior Vice- 
President, Human Resources and Ad- 
ministration for The National Bank of 
Canada. Mr. Santos, who joined the Bank 
in 1976, is also President of National Bank 
Realty Inc. Prior to his new appointment 
he held the position of Senior Vice- 
President, Administration. 

SAMUEL D. SCHNARCH, BA’75, has 
recently been appointed General Manager 
of Weight Watchers Foods in Toronto. 
"76 

IRWIN NAYER, BCom’76, a CA since 
1980, has recently joined Pro Quality In- 
ternational Ltd., in Markham, Ontario as 
Comptroller. 

"78 

DAVID J. MARTIN, BCom’78, was 
transferred from Toronto to San Francisco 
in December’83 by the Bank of Nova 
Scotia to work in a corporate marketing 
capacity. 


Concordia 


Mears 

PETER P. BURKE, BCom ’77, is Assistant 
Manger of World Corporate Banking for 
the Royal Bank of Canada in Toronto. 
MARK EWASCHUK, BA’77, is Prairie Zone 
Manager of the Commercial Collection 
Division of Dun & Bradstreet in Winnipeg. 
Mr. Ewaschuk will be getting married in 
July/84. 

ANITA E. HENRY, BSc’77, continued her 
studies at the Sorbonne in Paris where she 
recently received a Masters degree in Art 
Restoration. Part of Miss Henry’s learning 
experience was a six-month stay in Ottawa 
at the Canadian Conservation Institute. 
She is currently doing an internship at the 
Tate Gallery in London until July/84. 
RONALD T. LEGERE, BCom’77, has 
recently left his position as Database 
Designer at Air Canada to become System 
Architect for the Alberta Treasury 
Branches. 

MICHAEL LEVESQUE, BCom’'77, is work- 
ing in OEM Media for Control Data 
Canada, Montreal. 

ELLEN (L’ECUYER) LEVESQUE, BCom’77, 
is working as Market Research Manager for 
Reader’s Digest Canada, Montreal. 

"78 

PEGGY CURRAN, BA’78, former Editor of 
the Loyola News, received a Masters 
degree in Journalism from the University 


of Western Ontario and then worked as a 
reporter for the Montreal Star. At present, 
Ms. Curran is with The Gazette and her 
most recent story coverage is the Claire 
Lortie Murder Trial. 

LYNN S. LAVERY, BA’78, was recently 
married to Dr. Peter W. Galley, a McGill 
graduate, and they are residing in Pem- 
broke, Ontario. Ms. Lavery is a student at 
Carleton University in the Master of Social 
Work Programme. She is expected to 
graduate this June. 

JEAN MARC MAGNAN, BA’78, is a free- 
lance film editor, sound FX editor, and 
part-time racing driver. 

ALLAN REZNIK, BA’78, recently gave up a 
staff editing position in Montreal to do 
freelance work in Toronto where he has 
been busy editing book manuscripts and 
working on several book projects of his 
own. 

MICHAEL STOREY, BSc’78, is currently 
pursuing an MBA at the University of 
Massachussetts where he was Sports Infor- 
mation Director in 1981/1982. He is com- 
bining his studies with the role of Director 
of Sports Information and Intramurals at 
Bridgewater State College. 

GILLES VAILLANCOURT, BCom’78, was 
recently appointed to the new position of 
Market Manager, Pulp & Paper, St. 
Lawrence Region at CN Rail. 

a he 

GEORGE G.H. BRYSON, BCom’79, was 
Test Center Manager for Bell Canada until 
recently when he left for Damman, Saudi 
Arabia to be Assistant Chief for Bell 
Canada International. 

PAUL V. BURKE, BA’79, a native of 
Milton, Mass., and five-year Marine 
veteran, is a guard officer at the Marine 
barracks in Annapolis, Maryland. Lt. Burke 
has the sad and difficult duty of breaking 
the news to the families of the dead and 
wounded in Beirut. 

ARISTOS G. KALIVAS, BA’79, has recently 
been appointed Manager of Park Dental 
Laboratory in Massachussetts. In his spare 
time Mr. Kalivas is lead guitarist in his 
own band called “‘Big Daddy and The 
Mustangs.” 

CHRISTOPHER KLINK, BA’79, who com- 
pleted his degree in urban transportation 
and later went into economic research, is 
now applying computer programming to 
his research methods. After a brief con- 
tract with Crane Canada Inc., Mr. Klink is 
currently responsible for the development 
of a new on-line system at Celanese 
Canada Co. 

*80 

ROBERTO GAMBOAMONTOY, BSc’80, is 
Assistant Marketing Manager for Colgate 
Palmolive in Miranda, Venezuela. 

MARK GOLBERG, BCom’80, a CA, is a 


partner in the Montreal accounting firm of 
Waxman and Associates. 

JEFFREY KOBERNICK, BCom’80, worked 
at IBM in Montreal for three years and is 
currently at New York University 
Graduate School of Business 
Administration. 

LESLEY MACMILLAN, BFA’80, recently 
returned from the Stratford Festival where 
she worked as an assistant stage manager 
for ‘The Country Wife’’ and “Death of a 
Salesman.’’ Miss MacMillan is now work- 
ing at the Centaur Theatre as a stage 
manager. 

HARVEY MANDELKER, BA’80, recently 
received an MA in Political Science form 
the University of Waterloo. Mr. Mandelker 
intends to go to law school this year. 
MARIO RUBANO, BCom’80, started his 
own accounting practice in November 
1983 under the name of Rubano and 
Associates, Chartered Accountants. Prior 
to being self-employed Mr. Rubano work- 
ed for Price Waterhouse. 

JOY SHANNON, BFA’80, is Associate 
Director General at the Montreal 
Neurological Hospital. 

"82 

LOUISE BERUBE, MA’82, was a finalist in 
the recent ‘‘Concours National de livres 
d’artiste’’ organized by La Galerie Aubes. 
JUDITH CARRUTHERS, BA’82, is at pre- 
sent working on an MA thesis at Carleton 
University where she is also enjoying a 
“split teaching assistantship’’. She works 
half time with students at all levels in the 
Tutorial Department and half time giving 
Shakespeare and Chaucer lectures with 
Charles Haines, Professor and Drama 
Critic. 

LYNN MICHAEL, BA’82, is working for 
Hoffman Laroche Limited, Toronto, in in- 
ternal sales. 

REAL FRANCIS PALARDY, BEng.’82, did 
one year of post graduate work in 
mechanical engineering and then joined 
the armed forces. Mr. Palardy is currently 
taking courses in aerospace engineering at 
CFB Borden. 

GARY A. WAGNER, BSc’82, went to Stan- 
ford University where he worked on an 
MSc in Aeronautical and Astronautical 
Engineering. Mr. Wagner is now flying a 
Boeing 767 as a First Officer for Air 
Canada. 

"83 

TOM GARDINER, BCom’83, has recently 
joined NCR Canada as a marketing 
representative. 

GUISEPPINA VINCELLI-SALUSBURY, 
BA’83, graduated in early April 1983 and 
on April 24th she gave birth to a 
12-Ib.10z. boy, Sean David. Mrs. Salusbury 
will be moving to England with her family 
this coming summer. 
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MATTHEW RAM LEAVES SG POST 


ATTHEW RAM (SGW BA’43) has 

left his post as SGW alumni 
director after 14 years of ground- 
breaking alumni relations activity. He 
is now back in harness in fund raising 
work which he has been linked to for 
most of his working life. 

His Georgian roots go deep. He grew 
up on streets like Laval, DeBullion, 
Hotel de Ville, the neighbourhood of 
Mordecai Richler, of Duddy Kravitz. 
“The Y’s philosophy then was that it 
was better to have kids in class than 
out on the streets,’ Ram says. “‘I was 
unemployed like many people in ’37.” 
So on the strength of $100, Sir George 
let him in, extending his credit line 
years past his graduation. “I eventually 
paid them back of course.” 

He started in science but soon found 
the humanities more to his liking. 
That, and basketball in which he, and 
others like Robie Kidd, Ripp Jonas, 
Don Burton and Doug Bulloch 
excelled. These basketballers were 
something special: they made Sir 
George's first road trip together, the 
college’s first intercollegiate foray, 
playing in Ottawa and Quebec City. 
And getting beaten in the bargain: 
‘“That’s the sad part of the story,’ Ram 
laughs now. 

After Sir George, he went to McGill 
to study social work, and followed 
that with community work at the 
YMHA where he had worked part-time 
for several years before. Then he 
joined Jewish Immigrant Aid Services . 
“In ’47, I was sent to Berlin (then to 


Matthew Ram | 


Frankfurt after the Soviet blockade) by 
the Canadian Jewish Congress (CJC).” 
He did relief work for Jewish refugees 
with ties to Canada. “It was quite a 
harrowing experience. These were 
people who not only lost all their 
worldly possessions but most of their 
families as well. If three or four out of 
a family of 30 or 40 (including cous- 
ins, uncles and so on) could find each 
other, they were lucky.’ Ram says he 
dealt mostly with refugees who had 
fled Germany and returned later to 
pick up the pieces at the end of the 
war. ‘Very few who stayed in Germany 
and who went to the concentration 
camps survived.” 

After nearly two years of refugee 
relief work, Ram returned home, and 
went to the University of Chicago for 
graduate work — with the help of a 
scholarship he had won two years 


Open letter to Matthew Ram 


Dear Matthew, 


The Executive of the Toronto Chapter of the Concordia Alumni 
Association would like to express to you our sincere appreciation for the 
support and encouragement you have unfailingly given us since the 
inception of this chapter over 10 years ago. 

It is in large part due to your efforts that the Toronto Chapter has 
continued to grow and develop over the years. The alumni in Toronto will 
always consider you to be one of them. We hope to welcome you to alumni 


functions for many years to come. 
With all good wishes, 
Rolf Calhoun, SGW BSc’58, 
for the Toronto Executive and 
all Toronto alumni 
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earlier. Besides paying his tuition, the 
Travellers Aid scholarship provided 
Ram with 20 hours of work each week 
defusing bungled travel plans at Chica- 
go’s six busy railway terminals. There 
were runaway kids to be reconnected 
with families, the destitute and the 
plain confused. ““We used to say that 
‘people who started to travel became 
confused and people who were con- 
fused started to travel’.”’ 

Back home again, he worked for the 
CJC in different cities across the 
country until 1957 when he became 
national director of the United Israel 
Appeal. Then three years later, he 
freelanced as a fund raiser, collecting 
money to start up the Miriam Home 
(for the retarded), for the new 
Maimonides Hospital and other pro- 
jects. 

Then, at the behest of Mel Zwaig, he 
started working part-time for Sir 
George. The assignment: to get an 
alumni operation off the ground. At 
first, he organized social events and 
fund raising drives. In the merger 
period, alumni work — part-time 
work for Ram till then — expanded, 
requiring his services full-time. Ram 
established beachheads in Toronto and 
Ottawa, organizing the first two 
chapters of an expanding network. He 
branched out on the home front too, 
mounting art shows and lecture series, 
doing anything to establish contact 
with graduates. 

In 1978, Ram started what became 
an annual event, travelling out west 
and rounding up graduates at cities 
across the country for reunions. 
“People really began to look forward 
to these events,’ he recalls. ““Then in 
the next year, we added on San Fran- 
cisco and Los Angeles. We were also 
handling Loyola’s out-of-town business 
too. 

“Other universities were doing this 
as a matter of course but with us, it 
was relatively new because of our 
budget situation. But even then, it was 
still a one-man operation.’ 

Matthew Ram says he didn't build 
the best alumni organization around, 
and he certainly didn’t build the worst. 
““T like to think I had something to do 
with carrying on certain traditions, 
and making a start of something.”’ 
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Any news? 


Do you have any news you would like to share with fellow graduates? Or a story suggestion? If you 
have, please send a note, or fill in the form below. The address is— 
Concordia University Alumni Association 
1455 de Maisonneuve Blvd. West 
Montreal, Quebec H3G 1M8 
We will publish your information in a coming issue. 


Naliee meses ee Se ape ara. 


Address 
Family developments 


Graduates you've come across and their whereabouts 


Present occupation and recent work history 


Would you like to be involved in alumni work in your region? 


Change of address (Please also attach current address label) 
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